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_ .. THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND 


ANY who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home from 
Germany were in tears at the sight of 
suffering so bravely borne. But the first 
thought of the men themselves was for 
their comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no greater 
tragedy than the thought of young, active 
men spending some of the best years of 
their lives in captivity. Please send a 
donation NOW 


£5 will keep 2 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


£50 will keep 20 prisoners supplied with regulat 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


IMPORTANT. If you are interested in a particular 

prisoner, please attach details. Parcels will be sent 

him in your name. 

MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.8.£., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 
I enclose pwhaereabeusbeemasewnaed to help British Prisoners of War. 
NAME 


ADDRESS ee en iicewanharen nee’ snonecnnnewaeeisinaee . 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FOR MONTHS WE HAVE WATCHED WITH DEEP MISGIVINGS THE COURSE 
OF EVENTS IN IRELAND. 


King George V. in opening the Buckingham Palace Conference on Ireland, 
July 21st, 1914. 

THE storm of battle rises and we are now braced to meet its 
full fury. The thunder of huge bombing planes, going to 
Germany, never stops, for the Anglo-American 
air effort intensifies week by week. We see 
the Americans piling into our island, we hear of 
their training, the roads are filled by their men and machines, 
and, for the rest, we English are deeply conscious of the great 
and sustained effort of that other service, the Silent Service, 
the Navy. And so we gradually move towards what is coming. 
That the Germans are hard at work to counter our war effort 
is felt rather than seen, although the strikes here show clearly 
that the enemy still has tools here and in Southern Ireland. 
This last and most scandalous German stronghold is being 
tackled and we may expect to see the usual Irish outrages 
develop in the near future, for whenever the English are hard 
pressed the Irish stiletto is always unsheathed. Abroad 
the huge Russian tidal wave continues to engulf Eastern 
Europe. The Russia of 1939 is restored, the Red armies are 
half-way across Poland and are near the Curzon line. In the 
North, Russia has given her terms to the Finns, in the south 
she threatens Roumania. Her policy here is direct. To make 
her position in the Balkans quite clear she has recognised the 
Government of King Victor Emanuel and Marshal Badoglio, 
thus disposing of the Republican party in the House of 
Commons and, at the same time, re-establishing her old 
relations with Italy. Like Mr. Churchill, Marshal Stalin has 
evidently come to the conclusion that the King is the only 
man who can usefully work with the Allies. In the meantime 
occupied Europe fights back as best it can, and while Germany 
is being pounded and is retreating, waiting for ‘the day.” 
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In Jugoslavia 14 German divisions are being kept busy 
by the gallant resisters ; in Greece, the sabotage is great and 
continual ; in France, the ‘‘ Men of the Maquis ”’ fight pitched 
battles with their German oppressors and with Petain’s 
Germanised police force. All subjugated Europe :is stirring, 


hoping, praying. 


THE Prime Minister made one of his war surveys on 
February 22, the day after we had gone to press with the 
March number. But although he spoke some 


The Prime weeks ago, what he said is too important to 
—* pass over. Mr. Churchill had not been in the 


House since his illness. He looked well and 
he spoke—as always—admirably, and his speech was free 
from the rhetoric which has sometimes marred his earlier 
performances. Perhaps it is that as the war situation clears 
he no longer feels it necessary to strike an attitude and that 
he can speak frankly and confidently without heroics. He 
gave the House figures of our successes and our losses. He 
spoke of our encounters in the field, on the sea, in the air, 
His speech gave a series of answers to questions which have 
recently been asked, and he covered the military, naval and 
air fields very thoroughly. He promised no early victory. 
Of bombing, which policy has been questioned, he said that 
he had no intention of stopping this :— 


“ The whole of this air offensive constitutes the foundation upon 
which our plans for overseas invasion stand. . . . The idea that 
we should fetter or further restrict the use of this prime instrument 
for shortening the war will not be accepted by the Governments of 
the Allies.” 


That is definite and gives a clear indication of the important 
military decision taken in 1940, when the bombing policy was 
decided on. 

At the time Mr. Churchill spoke, “‘ the honour of bombing 
Berlin has fallen entirely to us” ; since the beginning of March, 
however, the Americans have taken up the running and are 
cannonading Germany by night and by day. The Prime 
Minister believes that the immense effort we have made to 
implement this policy will be rewarded. But he did not, on 
February 22, speak only of the military decisions taken by the 
Allies. A great part of his speech was devoted to Foreign 
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Policy and the effect of war upon the countries occupied by 
the enters. And here he was at his best. Speaking of 
those lands which have been torn to pieces by the German 
invader he gave a sympathetic sketch of what has happened 
to them. 


“‘ The penalties of defeat are frightful. After the blinding flash 
of catastrophe, the stunning blow, the gaping wounds, there comes 
the onset of the diseases of defeat.” 


WuEN the main spring, the raison d’étre, of a country is gone— 


“©. , . all healthy normal control vanishes. There are few societies 
? that can withstand the condition of subjugation. 
The Diseases = Indomitable patriots take different paths; quislings 
of Defeat se pian: 
and collaborationists of all kinds abound, guerrilla 
leaders, each with their- personal followers, quarrel and fight. 
There are already in Greece and Yugoslavia factions engaged in 
Civil War. ... Among all these varied forces the German 
oppressor develops his intrigues with cynical ruthlessness and 
merciless cruelty.” 


Our own politics are not easy to understand. The politics of 
foreign countries are far more difficult. There is only one 
test we can apply to factions and that is their willingness to 
fight the Germans. The British Government has applied this 
test. ‘‘ Thus in Italy we are working for the present with the 
Government of the King and Badoglio.” By this means, 
said Mr. Churchill, we secured the Italian Navy and many 
Italian troops and airmen. 


*T am not yet convinced that any other Government can be 
formed at the present time in Italy which would command the same 
obedience from the Italian armed forces. . . . I should be sorry, 
however, to see an unsettling change made at a time when the battle 
is at its climax, swaying to and fro, When you have to hold a hot 
coffee pot, it is better not to break the handle off until you are sure 
that you will get another equally convenient and serviceable. . . .” 


As we have seen, the repatriated Italian emigrés and the 
socialists are eager themselves to become the Government of 
Italy. But, said Mr. Churchill, “It is by no means certain 
that they would have any effective authority over the Italian 
armed forces now fighting with us.” Italy is “ prostrate 
under her miseries and disasters. Food is scarce; shipping 
to bring it is voraciously absorbed by our ever-expanding 
military operations.” Mr. Churchill reminded the House that 
“it would be a mistake to suppose that Italy is normal. She 
has been shattered by war, stifled by Fascism. 


THE Prime Minister having given this lesson in moderation to 
his Socialist and Liberal supporters, turned to the question 
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.. of Yugoslavia. In this country we are support- 
In Yugoslavia ine the Partisans who follow General Tito, 
He is beating the German armies :— 


** They can march their columns of troops hither and thither 
about the country. They own the ground they stand on, but 
nothing else. All the rest belongs to the valiant Partisans.” 


Mr. Churchill went on to say that there were two sets of 
guerrillas in Yugoslavia—one under General Mihailovich, the 
other under General Tito. The former had been the first in 
the field, but under relentless German persecution he had 
“drifted gradually into a position in which some of his 
commanders made accommodation with the German troops 
which resulted in their being left alone in certain mountain 
areas....”’ In 1g41 another patriot emerged, General 
Tito, who began a “ wild and furious war ”’ with the invaders, 
His troops were “ at once evasive and deadly.”’ They were 
originally Croats and Slovenes but they were joined by 
Serbs, and General Tito “‘ has, at this moment, 250,000 men 
with him.” These forces are holding some 14 German 
divisions in check. Started by Communists they have been 
joined by others. But they have unfortunately clashed with 
General Mihailovich’s men. But there is a serious political 
aspect in the dominance of General Tito. How will this affect 
the position of King Peter and the Royal Yugoslav Govern- 
ment? King Peter is our ally. ‘‘ We cannot,” said Mr. 
Churchill, ‘‘ disassociate ourselves in any way from him.” 

Mr. Churchill described the activities of certain British 
officers who are working with General Tito, and said we are 
supplying him with arms. After Yugoslavia, Mr. Churchill 
spoke of Greece, “‘ the saddest case of all of what I may call 
the disease of defeat is Greece. . . . It is, indeed, painful to 
see the confusion and intensive strife which has broken out in 
Greece.’”’ Since the Prime Minister spoke, however, the civil 
war in Greece has ended and it may be hoped that the united 
effort will be directed against the common enemy. 


THE Polish question is the hardest European question to 
resolve. Mr. Churchill trod delicately here. He had been told 
Poland by Marshal Stalin that he ‘‘ was resolved upon 

the creation and maintenance of a strong 
integral independent Poland.” The British Government 
welcomed this. We had never approved of the Polish occu- 
pation of Vilna in 1920, “ the British view in 1919 stands 
expressed in the so-called Curzon Line.” The Prime Minister 
spoke for us all when he referred to his strong sympathy with 
Poland. At the same time he pointed out that Russia had 
been attacked “‘ twice in our lifetime’ by Germany. He did 
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not dwell at length on the Polish question. The matter lies 
between Russia and Poland and the latter country will cer- 
tainly have our support in maintaining her independence. 
Although not in the retention of the frontier of the Treaty of 
Riga. What the Prime Minister did not say was this: Poland 
was only able to be re-constituted in 1919 because both her 
powerful neighbours, Russia and Germany, were beaten to the 
ground. Their defeat enabled this most gallant people to 
revive after 150 years’ suppression. The restoration to strength 
of both Germany and Russia has partly re-created the old 
situation—not entirely—for the two enemies of Poland are 
now at war. But independent Poland has now before her 
three choices. She can either work with and be friends with 
Russia, or work with and be friends with Germany, or, her 
people can, as they did for 150 years before 1919, become an 
outlaw people, partitioned and proscribed. There is no fourth 
choice and the ardent partisans of Poland who encourage 
these most gallant and most attractive of all our Allies to 
think that there is some other way out of this difficulty are no 
teal friends to the Poles. 


FINALLY, in his review of the war scene, Mr. Churchill made 
an important statement about that inchoate document the 
. Atlantic Charter. It has always been obvious 
| imma that it could not mean what the internation- 

alists, and the German refugees who inspire 
the Bishops and the letters to The Times, want it to mean. 
And in Mr. Churchill’s view it does not do so. Unconditional 
surrender of Germany is demanded ; this means— 


“... that the Allies will not be bound to them (the German 
people) at the moment of surrender by any pact or obligation. 
There will be, for instance, no question of the Atlantic Charter applying 
to Germany as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences 
or adjustments in enemy countries will be admitted by us as were 
used by Germany after the last war... .” [Official Report, our 
italics.] 


Will such of The Times’ leader writers as derive their inspira- 
tion from German refugees please note this declaration, which 
could not have been made without consultation with Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Roosevelt? We have suffered much from the 
way in which the enemies within the gate have been allowed 
free play in many organs of the Press and in the internationalist 
societies. Our hospitality to Germans who came here before 
the war has been very iil-repaid by many of them, and our 
able editors should really be more discriminating in what they 
publish. Mr. Churchill’s forthright statement at once drew 
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the attack of those members of the House of Commons who 
are anxious that we should be kind to Germany. 


Mr. CHURCHILL made on this occasion the most statesmanlike 
speech of his premiership. But it was also the speech that was 

the most attacked in the House of Commons, 
The Debate and The debate which followed showed this. The 

attack came from two sides. The _ inter 
nationalists were aghast to hear that the Atlantic Charter 
could not be used by the Germans as cover when they want 
to get out of the war. Those, who want to save Germany from 
the consequences of German crimes were horrified by the 
Premier’s declarations on bombing, while the Socialists and 
the Republicans were upset by his declaration on Italy. And 
many Conservatives were very disappointed by his attitude 
towards Polish frontier questions. Mr. Pickthorn made a 
notable speech ; he asked what were the errors which had 
got us into this war, and answered his own question. We had 
been ambiguous in policy, Ministers had not told the facts to 
the public as to the meaning of sanctions, and we had under- 
estimated the value of the Mediterranean. He recommended 
that we should not give post-dated cheques that we could not 
honour. And, further, we must remember the immense value 
of the British Empire. He was one of the critics of Mr. 
Churchill’s statement on Poland. Mr. Alan Graham was 
another; the latter, who is in telegraphic communication 
with General Mihailovich, questioned the Jugoslavian figures 
given. Mr. Strauss was upset at the idea that Germany would 
be dismembered. He is, perhaps, afraid that Poland would 
get some of it. Mr. Stokes was of the same mind and he was 
in violent disagreement with Mr. Churchill’s statement about 
the Atlantic Charter. He objects to our asking for Germany's 
“unconditional surrender.” He is horrified by our bombing 
our enemies. The debate let loose all sorts of political fancies. 


A FEW days after the debate, on February 29, The Tims 
came out with a leader supporting the Stokes-Strauss view. 
It was called ‘‘ Policies for Europe ” and wil 

wa Old, Old be taken in Europe for an expression of author- 
~ tative British opinion. Laying down a policy 
of hands off Germany, it said that Germany must remain “ al 
important member of the European body politic and economit 
. . « (The Times) rules out the much canvassed proposals for 
the break up of Germany into a number of separate units . .: 
(this) would . . . impose artificial barriers on the recovery of 
German productive capacity,’’ and the writer ends by saying :— 


“ ... a policy which deliberately set out to destroy and dismember 
them, or to impair their efficiency, would in the interests of Europt 
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be equally unthinkable. Even before the war, German key indus- 
tries and German communications were interwoven with those of 
neighbouring countries. What is now needed is to carry the process 
of integration several steps farther. German economic capacity 
must be welded firmly into a European system established and 
maintained with a backing of force which will preclude its misuse for 
aggressive ends.” [Our italics.] 


Here it is, in black and white. Unbelievable, if we had not 
read it. Needless to say that all the professors are sharpening 
their pens and consulting their German Jews as to the future 
of a Europe in which the frontiers of Bismarck’s Empire are 
to be regarded as sacrosanct while Poland ‘is cut in half and 
the Baltic countries are absorbed by Russia. 

The Times is not the only upholder of German nationhood 
and strength. Seventy Members of Parliament tabled 
a motion in the same sense. This expressed dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Churchill’s reference to the Atlantic Charter on 
February 28. The Times published the resolution on March ro. 
It ran as follows :— 


*‘ That this House, bearing in mind the specific promises con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter, regrets recent statements made on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government conveying the impression that 
its provisions do not, as a matter of right, apply to Germany or any 
other enemy country. It believes that these statements have brought 
the Charter into disrepute, depressed the spirit of considerable 
sections of the Allied populations, stiffened the support of the 
peoples of enemy countries behind their leaders, and are calculated 
thereby to prolong the war, thereby making the prospects of per- 
manent peace difficult if not impossible. It therefore urges His 
Majesty’s Government to make it clear that the principles laid down 
in the Charter are of world-wide application.” 


The signatories were, we are told, Socialists, Liberals, Indepen- 
dents, I.L.P., and Common Wealth Members. When Mr. 
Churchill was confronted with this, he said he would give a 
day to debate it if it were moved as a vote of Censure, on 
which declaration the friends of Germany appear to have 
decided to wait for another opportunity. 


Now the writer of the article we have quoted and the authors 
of the resolution have set out to persuade their fellow- 

countrymen not to be hard on the Germans 
Will sao .. and to let them off—as in 1919—with a 

caution. They appear to have forgotten two 
important factors in the approaching settle- 
ment of Europe. The first is Russia. The second is oppressed 
Europe, which has groaned for four years under a tyranny 
so foul that nothing has been seen like it for centuries. 
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Do the professors and their mates really think that France, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway in the West, and Poland, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia in the East, are to have 
nothing to say to this German question ? Are these countries 
expected to encourage “‘German Key Industries,” 1.¢,, 
chemical and engineering industries? And, if they are dis- 
regarded because of their present military impotence, is 
Russia, which has been twice attacked by Germany in this 
generation, expected to sit still and let us, once more, put 
Germany on their feet ? Do the professors and their German 
refugee inspirers really think that they can again pull off their 
famous Ig19 stunt with Russia strong, fierce and desperately 
revengeful? Do they read Marshal Stalin’s orders of the day 
which invariably end ‘“‘ Death to the German invader ’’! And 
do they think he is joking? The effect on the ruler of Russia 
of the attitude of these people, with the knowledge of what is 
said in the House of Commons, all of which is faithfully 
reported to him, is likely to be the reverse of what our inter- 
nationalists and pacifists desire. Our Russian Allies have 
seen the effect of the policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment in 1919 and after. The professors and pacifists wanted 
to put Germany on her feet—they succeeded. This war is the 
outcome,.the inevitable outcome of that. policy. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, Marshal Stalin means to prevent any 
recurrence of such a policy and, if necessary, he will tear 
Germany to pieces. If the pundits of Chatham House and 
others dislike this policy they can just lump it. Their dismal 
and short-sighted lucubrations will have contributed to 
strengthening Russian resolve to be done with the Hun for at 
least two generations. 


The Manchester Guardian printed a letter on March 11, in 

which a Canadian—“ Geoffery Knox” was the signature— 

. reminds us of a part of our history which we 

scl ean should do well to remember. The discussion 
in England he says on Germany’s future :— 


“is bringing out how much of English opinion still clings to a 
belief that ‘German unity ’ (meaning Bismarck’s Prussian Empire) 
answers to a deep-seated aspiration of the German peoples and is 
necessary for the political health of Europe. The belief is under- 
standable when one recalls that Bismarck’s Reich was the logical 
culmination of the policy pursued by England throughout the 


eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century—to make 


Prussia a Great Power as a counterpoise to France.” 


The Seven Years War, 1757-64, when we had our first 
alliance with Prussia was a great period in our history. 
During these years we established our Empire. But we failed 
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to see, a hundred years later, that our enemy was no longer 
France but the Germany established by Bismarck after the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870.- During the long years of our 
friendship with Prussia our writers echoed German propa- 
ganda, and those who wish to maintain Bismarck’s Reich 
after this war are still doing this. 


** Consequently the Prussian conception of Pan-Germanism has 
been so consistently dinned into our ears that still to-day our pro- 
fessors and publicists continue to ignore the revealing paradox 
that the arch propagandists of ‘German unity’ the Prussians, are 
not a Germanic people but mongrel Slavs. Brought up in this atmo- 
sphere, most of us have never thought of inquiring whether the 
German peoples really wish to live and die as the helots and cannon- 
fodder of the Prussians, but trustingly accept their masters’ assurance 
that they do. Our statesmen, too, have succumbed to the same 
influences: it was primarily British policy that installed Prussia 
west of the Rhine in 1814 and that kept her there in 1919—an 
historical responsibility on which we would do well to reflect in all 
earnestness before we decide a third time to leave this eternal 
aggressor within easy striking distance of our shores.” 


We must hope that the Pacifists and Bishops will fail in 
their efforts to preserve Bismarck’s Reich this time. 


SINCE the Debate in February the Russo-Polish negotiations 
have gone from bad to worse. The Poles desired postpone- 
: ment of all frontier questions until the end of 
Russo-Polish = the war, in the meantime suggesting a tem- 
Negotiations. : : : 
porary line which should be the Curzon Line 
plus Lwow and Vilna. The Russians insist on Curzon pure 
and simple and make their demands in such a way as to make 
yielding to them very difficult. The Russian case for haste 
and its consequent roughness is that they are marching into 
Poland and they must have a plan cut and dried before they 
have occupied that country with their own troops. They 
say that the Polish Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski, 
is not interpreting the orders of his own Government in the 
sense that they were given, that he is making the co-operation 
of the underground Poles in Russia depend upon Russian 
recognition of the 1939 frontier. If this is true, Poland is 
evidently doomed to another partition or worse unless the 
Polish Government in London act quickly. During the delays 
created by Polish differences Russian opinion has hardened 
and Polish opinion has yet further divided. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden have done what they can to get our two Allies 
together. They cannot prevent the clash which became 
only too likely from the moment that General Sikorski, who 
was: Poland’s most impressive personality, was killed. The 
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group of members who try to make this country shoulder the 
blame for this difficult situation are doing no good turn to the 
Poles nor to their own country. 


THE Russian terms to Finland were published at the end of 
February. They included a return to the 1940 frontiers 
, which had been changed in Russian favour, 

a oman the leaving over of the Petsamo question until 
after the war, the internment of the German 

armies in Finland, but they asked for no change in the Finnish 
Government and were moderate in their demands in contrast 
to the severity of the terms proposed to Poland. Except in 
Germany and her satellites the proposals were generally 
approved. Sweden and the U.S.A., both of them countries 
friendly to Finland, were urgent in their advice to Finland to 
accept the Russian offer. For it was felt that if they were 
rejected the next conditions might well be harsher. The 
Finns now—mid-March—have submitted counter terms. 


These are said to object to the demand for the internment of 
the German forces and to state that they do not want to 
return the 75,000 people who went to Finland from the 
Karelian Isthmus in 1940. _It is not at all clear that the 
Russians have asked for, or want, these. The Finns, we may 
point out, have not been asked to surrender unconditionally, 
nor to hand over their fleet or naval bases as were the 
Italians. The Russians are behaving with great moderation 
towards the Finns and are treating their government witha 
consideration that has been denied to their own allies, the 
Poles. Finland’s delays in replying have been greatly regretted 
in England and no good can come of them. 


THE Russians, outwitting the enemy and astonishing the 
world, have launched a new major offensive in the Ukraine 
, and have won great victories at a season when 

= i Russians §=mud and thaw should have paralysed them. 
Sweeping southwards and westwards, they have 

captured Kherson, the city which Potemkin founded at the 
mouth of the Dnieper ; stormed Uman, one of the main 
German positions defending the middle reaches of the River 
Bug; cut the vital Lwow-Odessa railway over a long stretch 
east of Tarnopol; and have conquered and passed a long 
way beyond Tarnopol itself. These great developments are 
taking place over terrain where flooded valleys and washed- 
out roads ought normally to stop all fighting, but through 
which specially trained Russian. infantry, their weapons i 
special waterproof bags, are advancing with tremendous 
élan and, supporting tanks and mobile guns whose move 
ments in such conditions. are. yet more incredible, are ovet- 
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running the countryside and cutting off the retreat of many. 
German formations. The Germans, obviously taken by sur- 
prise by these attacks, have in many cases merely abandoned 
their material where it stood and got away as best they could. 
Such circumstances alone can explain such a tremendous haul 


as that south of Uman which was announced on March ro. 


Here troops of the Second Ukrainian Front commanded by 
Marshal Koniev, the victor of the earlier Korsun encirclement, 
in five days’ fighting advanced from 25 to 45 miles and 
widened their breach over a front of r10 miles. Fourteen 
German divisions were routed—six tank divisions, seven 
infantry divisions, and an artillery division—20,000 Germans 
were killed, and 2,500 were captured. Russian booty included 
more than 500 tanks and self-propelled guns, including more 
than 200 Tiger and Panther tanks and Ferdinand guns 
in full working order, about 600 field guns, and 12,000 lorries. 
In this battle the Germans must have numbered at least 
75,000 on the most conservative reckoning—they may well 
have been more—of whom the greater number unhappily got 
away. The material they left behind shows that they were 
unable to handle their tanks and guns in the prevailing mud, 
and were forced to leave them or else be destroyed. Even 
so, this is a great loss to German strength on the Russian 
Front, for at the present time German war industries cannot 
afford to replace so much material. All in all, it seems that 
the German command have again miscalculated, have left 
forces that were too weak in forward positions and, above all, 
have failed to allow for the Russian resolve this year to be 
hampered as little as possible by the spring thaw and mud. 
Certainly these March victories are among the great victories 
of the war. 


TuE Russians believe in the power of words and they use 
them effectively. This is what Ilya Ehrenburg 

. says about the Germans ; and of the difficulty 
of writing about them :— 


“* Yes, it is difficult. The German is not a literary theme—he is 
a calamity. He is iron in the heart of every one of us. But it is 
more difficult to go on fighting for three years. History has not been 
gracious to us. But let me say frankly that I cannot understand how 
' any writer can think of any other theme than the war. The Germans, 
after all, are still in our land. The Germans are still torturing our 
dear ones. . . . 
“ For nearly three years now our men, far from their homes and 
their dear ones, have been absorbed in one thing only: fighting. 
They have fought in the icy winds of the Kalmyk steppe, the Volkhov 
marshes, the forests of Smolensk, among the crags of Karelia and 
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in the acrid dust of Ukrainian roads. For nearly three years they 
have been eating with death, sleeping with death, arguing with 
death. ... 

“*T will bless the day when we can forget about the Germans, 
That will indeed be a wonderful day. I’d like to be thinking about 
other things and writing about other things. 

** But I see a ditch filled with children’s corpses. I see ashes, 
I see the faces of mothers twisted with all the woe of our land. And 
my thoughts always turn to that ruffian, tall or squat, pop-eyed, 
stupid and soulless, who marched a thousand versts only to trample 
the life out of an infant in some out-of-the-way Russian village. . ., 

“‘ The word ‘ ravine’ used to be a good word, speaking of grass 
and a rivulet, of sand and big-eyed daisies. But now ‘ ravine ” has 
become a terrible word. We shall not forget it until we die. Every 

’ Ukrainian town has its ravine choked with rigid corpses. The man 
who can forget this is not human... . 

* At the other end of our country, near the city of Novgorod, 
there was a village called Zamoshye. On January 14th, 1944, the 
Germans in their retreat burned it down. They set fire to the cot- 
tages with the people in them. A hundred and seven people were 

burned to death. ... 

“Perhaps one ought not to write about this kind of thing for 
three years running. But then a lifetime is not long enough to 
outlive this hatred.” 


The Germans are afraid of the Russians. Can we wonder 
when we know what they have done to them ? 


IMPORTANT victories have been won in Burma, that Cinderella 
of fronts. The scenes of fighting are Arakan in the south and 
iran the Hukawng valley in the north. In Arakan 
anne 2 _ two divisions of the British Fourteenth Army 
were attacked by a substantial Japanese force 

commanded by the notorious Colonel Tannabashi. The 
Japanese comprised an enveloping force of three battalions, 
a penetrating force of similar size, a battalion the function of 
which was to make a deep hook in the rear of our troops, and 
a battalion in reserve. The Japanese attack was made north 
of the Maungdaw-Buithidaung road, the principal west-east 
line of communications in this area. Here the Seventh Indian 
Division, commanded by Major-General Messervy, was east 
of the Mayu Range, a jungle-covered chain of hills running 
north and south parallel to the coast, and the Fifth Indian 
Division was to the west of it. The Japanese plan was to 
envelop and destroy the Seventh Division, cross the May 
Range, cut British communications to the rear, and block the 
Fifth Division’s line of retreat. This division, the Japanese 
thought, would then be forced either to try to get away by 
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sea or to surrender. It was a bold plan such as the Japanese 
have used successfully before. This time, however, tactics 
for countering such an attack had been thought out in advance, 
and when the moment came they were carried out firmly and 
efficiently. The Seventh Indian Division formed itself into 
defensive ‘“‘ boxes,’ allowed itself to be surrounded, and 
fought off attacks from all directions. This enabled other 
troops of the Fourteenth Army to surround the Japanese in 
their turn. The Japanese were substantially wiped out. Our 
troops counted and buried 1,500 enemy dead; other enemy 
dead were doubtless not found; wounded are estimated at 
twice the number of killed; and of the small number of 
survivors many were no doubt mopped up. Among the causes 
of success are, first, the high morale and good training and 
equipment of the British and Indian troops ; next the tactics 
by which the Seventh Indian Division accepted encirclement 
and acted as the anvil on which the Japanese enveloping force 
was smashed ; and also successful British Intelligence work. 
A most important further factor was air superiority which 
enabled a large fleet of transport aircraft to drop 1,500 tons 
of ammunition, food, petrol, oil and medical supplies for the 
use of the surrounded division, and at the same time kept 
Japanese fighters out of the air and prevented the enemy from 
shooting down more than one of our transport planes. In the 
circumstances Lieutenant-General A. F. P. Christison, Com- 
mander of the Arakan corps, seems justified in writing “‘ For 
the first time British and Indian troops have scored a major 
victory over the Japanese.”” The sequel was the capture of 
Buithidaung a fortnight later. 

Not less striking is the victory which General Stilwell’s 
forces have won in the Hukawng valley. Here two Chinese 
divisions, supported by tanks and an American infantry 
formation, have cut up the Japanese Eighteenth Division. 
This division fought in China and is understood to be one of 
the Japanese formations which conquered Burma in the 
campaign of 1941-42. The Hukawng valley, a dreadful place 
Overrun with leeches and insects and pestilent at certain 
seasons with malignant cerebral malaria, lies south-east of 
the Patkoi Hills along the road which is being driven from 
Ledo in Assam across the extreme north of Burma to link up 
with the Burma Road. The Hukawng valley narrows towards 
the south where it leads to Mogaung and Myitkyina, the 


‘northern termini of the Burma railway system and probably 
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the main Japanese bases in north Burma. It is too early as 
yet to say that the Allies are now threatening these bases; 
but they are certainly making the Japanese highly uncom. 
fortable. 


On March 17, Marshal Smuts made a public and formal 
demand in the South African Parliament that the three 

British protectorates, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
Our South land and Swaziland should be handed over to 
- cell the Union of South Africa:— : 

‘“‘ Here we are, a Dominion with sovereign 
independent status under the Statute of Westminster, but 
sandwiched in we have little territories which do not belong 
to us. These anomalies are broadcast all over the continent 
of Africa. . . . I must say I feel that something is due not 
only to South Africa but to Africa. We have taken a great 
part in this war, and the way this African continent has tried 
to do its duty under the most difficult circumstances entitles 
us to say something.” —Times Report. 

These three Protectorates are the only places in South 
Africa where the Union Jack still flies and where the native 
peoples may live in peace on their own lands and with the 
certainty that they will be treated with justice. In the 
Union they have been deprived of land, of good treatment, and 
of the safeguards which—30 years ago—were theirs. If 
General Smuts’ wish is granted the inhabitants of these three 
Protectorates will meet with the fate which has befallen the 
seven million natives already under the rule of the Union 
Authorities. It is to be hoped that the Imperial Government 
will remember that we owe a duty to these small far-away 
and helpless nations and that our duty is to see that they 
retain their existing rights under a flag which they revere. 
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Marshal Smuts says that ‘‘something is due to South be 
Africa,”’ by which he evidently means the two million white 

people who live there. But something is also due to those — “S 
natives of South Africa and that is our protection from the - 
grave oppression suffered the seven million natives already} 
in the Union. The Dutch in South Africa have a conception § PF 
of native administration which is totally alien to good govem- aa 


ment and humane conduct. That this partly comes from theit 
incompetence in such matters is likely. But the ‘“‘ Herrenfolk” 
idea is also very strongly ssaeieatele in them and this makes them 
bad masters. 
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OnE of the worst scandals of the war has been the pro-Axis 
attitude of Southern Ireland. Under the egis of the republican 
The Southern de Valera the Irish have pursued their usual 
Irish inimical policy to this country. Dublin has 
been one of the principal Axis spy centres the U-boats have 
had. From them comes information which enables them to 
strike at our boats. But for staunch Ulster we should have 
had no footing in Ireland at all. During four years of war the 
Imperial Government have pretended that Southern Ireland 
was not there, that the insulting attitude of its Government 
was unimportant, and that their pretended “ neutrality ” 
was a genuine attitude. This sham of ours would have con- 
tinued had not Ulster become, as it is, an American base. The 
Americans did not see why their soldiers and sailors should 
run risks which were so greatly enhanced by the Southern 
Irish. On February 21, therefore, they did what we ought 
to have done four and a half years ago. They wrote to pro- 
test at the unfriendly attitude of the Southern Irish. They 
flattered them by speaking of their Government as “ the Irish 
Government’ and they pointed out that their so-called 
neutrality 


“has in fact operated and continues to operate in favour of the Axis 
Powers and against the United Nations, on whom your security 
and the maintenance of your national economy depend. One of the 
gtavest . . . results of this situation is the opportunity for highly 
organised espionage, which the geographical position of Ireland 
affords to the Axis. . . . Axis agents enjoy an almost unrestricted 
opportunity for bringing military information of vital importance 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland into (Southern) Ireland, 
and from there transmitting it, by various routes and methods, to 
Germany. . . . German and Japanese diplomatic and consular 
representatives still continue to reside in Dublin and enjoy special 
privileges and immunities customarily accorded such individuals.” 


The Germans use such opportunities to the full and it is 
certain that they have used them in Dublin as elsewhere. 
Until recently, says the American note, the 
te of German Legation in Dublin had a radio send- 
— ing set. The note to Dublin goes on to say 
that it is common knowledge that military 
preparations are being made in Britain and in Northern Ire- 
land. It is vital that military secrets should not reach the 
enemy, and the note goes on :— 


“ We request, therefore, that the Irish Government take appro- 
priate steps for the recall of the German and Japanese representatives 
in Ireland. We should be lacking in candour if we did not state our 
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hope that this action will take the form of the severance of all 
diplomatic relations between Ireland and these two countries. 

“©. . We ask as an absolute minimum the removal of this Axis 
representative, whose presence in Ireland must inevitably be regarded 
as constituting a danger to the lives of American soldiers and the 
success of Allied military operations.” 


Mr. de Valera at once replied verbally—on February 21, that 
the request ‘‘ was one with which it was impossible to comply.” 
In a subsequent note the Southern Irish Government said 
that ‘‘ to yield to the American demand would completely 
betray their democratic trust.”” This reply does not surprise 
any one who knows anything about the Southern Irish. They 
are, and always have been, fundamentally unfriendly to the 


British, whose protection alone has enabled them to survive, 
They have a bitter enmity to everything British and their 
comfort to, and support of, our enemies is what their history 
has led us to expect. It is as well that the Americans should 
learn something about them. Hitherto they have only known 
them as emigrants. Now, they see them at home. 


AcTIVE Communist agents, Government wavering and a 
general lack of comprehension have led to a great strike in 
Coal the Welsh coalfield accompanied by sporadic 

work stoppages in certain Scottish coal mines 
and also in Australia. The thing has all the air of a conspiracy 
and there is probably something of the kind behind it. Wales 
is not far from Ireland. Thousands of factory workers cross 
the channel every week coming and going. Ireland is full of 
German agents, the capacity of the Irish for political agitation 
is well known and they are numerous in Australia. Some 
measure of conspiracy is probable. But the Government 
cannot be absolved from blame. They have from first to last 
made every mistake possible on labour and wage questions. 
First of all and alongside a programme of immense industrial 
expansion miners were urged to enlist in the Forces. The 
best and most patriotic men went. Then Mr. Bevin (almost 
all the consequences of Mr. Bevin are disastrous for this 
country) in so many words told the country’s workers that 
he did not care how high wages were paid to them—“ get as 
much as you can” he said in effect. The rallying cry has 
been eagerly taken up everywhere. Then we had conscription 
and the immediate and successful strike for more pay of one 
group of young conscripts. And, lastly, the Porter award, 
which raised unskilled men’s wages without raising those of 
skilled men. Now we are up against a serious strike and in 
sight of another bit of Government patchwork. The situation 
is intolerable and the miners, whose leaders encouraged theif 
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demands, are rapidly getting into general bad odour. They 
are very much to blame. Butsoisthe Government. Socialist 
members think that war is a safe and easy path to revolution, 
and ministers, both Socialist, Liberal and Conservative, have 
let the whole coal industry drift into a very dangerous condi- 
tion. In New South Wales there is also a mining strike. But 
there it is being handled manfully and Mr. Curtin, the Socialist 
Australian Premier has said in Parliament that he regards the 
production of coal ‘‘ as so integral to the conduct of the war 
that a continued failure to produce it would make me reflect 
very seriously upon my personal capacity for the Australian 
war effort.’” There were, says The Times correspondent in 
Canberra, shouts of “‘ No, No” from his supporters. Mr. 
Curtin replied to them “If the rank and file of the miners 
want to run the country they must engage in the contest 
with the rank and file of the people of Australia . . . this 
Government places the safety of the country in a far higher 
category than any other consideration. I shall not regard 
my own position in this country as being of any importance 
in the resolution of this problem.’’ He will pull his country 
through their troubles. It is long since such accents were 
heard in England. 


THE air estimates were brought in to the sound of the tremen- 
dous air fleets which now go daily to Germany. Sir Archibald 

. Sinclair, in introducing them on February 29, 
In the Air had a proud tale to tell. It was his task to 
account for the vast resources of man power which have been 
placed at the disposal of the Air Ministry. The Government, 
and Parliament— 


“. . . have staked heavily on the R.A.F. during this war. . . . The 
man power allotted to the Ministry of Aircraft Production is larger 
than the whole labour force of the Ministry of Supply, which in its 
turn is greater than the man power allotted for shipbuilding, both 
for the Navy and for the Merchant Service. Of the resources 


allotted to the air war the largest share is gone to Bomber Com- 
mand.” 


Thus, Sir Archibald Sinclair, who spoke thus frankly of 
“ our cardinal effort.’’ There is no use in criticising the original 
decision to make our main effort in the air. It was taken at 
a time when we had no valid allies in Europe, and under 
pressure from air enthusiasts it has been intensified. We 
must now wait and see if the military results are commen- 
surate with the effort. If they are, then one of the old war 
maxims, that the main object of a combatant is to seek out 
and destroy the enemy’s armed forces, has become obsolete. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair told the House that— 
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‘Four and a half years ago we started the most gigantic civil 
engineering and building programme ever undertaken in this coun- 
try, the programme is nearing completion. . .. We hear much 
about Germany’s Todt organisation, but let me say a word for the 
Air Ministry Work’s organisation.” 

It has, continued the speaker, ‘‘ erected 1,000,000 build- 
ings. ...’ The sea still transports aeroplanes and with 


them the raw materials and supplies for the air force in various 
parts of the world. But the attack on Germany which is 
constant and the destruction of buildings is made, as we know, 
directly from this island. Sir Archibald spoke in great praise 
—and no praise could be too great of the airmen themselves, 
And he expressed confidence in the future. 


SIR JAMES GRIGG, the Secretary of State for War, spoke in 
the House of Commons on March 3 about the Army. His 
aT oe speech makes curious reading, for it seemed 
y that he was all the time trying not to tell us 
what was in his mind and yet, here and there, facts about the 
Army came out, as it were, in spite of the speaker’s evident 
desire not to make known how squeezed the Army has been 
in deference to our bomber policy. We have heard something 
of the preference given to air man power and production from 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Oliver Lyttleton. Here is what 
Sir James Grigg said :— 
**, . . One truth which conditions everything. . . . This country 
has probably mobilised its man power more highly than any other 
belligerent. . . . Indeed some people think we have certainly bitten 
off more than we can chew... . 

“There is a constant competition between them [the Services] 
for man power—man power, not only for actual Fighting Services, 
but also for man power to produce the equipment and weapons 
those Services require . . . personally, I have often thought that 
the Army has taken third place. . . . In the days of so-called re- 
armament before the war the Army definitely made a later start than 
the other two Services . . . some of the consequences of the late 
start are with us to-day. ... 

** Now let us come to the use the Army makes of its ex-hypothesi 
inadequate allotment. Clearly the very inadequacy of the allotment 
generates a constant pressure to prune and save, to reduce reserves 
and to make do with second bests. In the realm of equipment we 
are constantly reducing our demands.” 


We have quoted these passages from Sir James Grigg’s speech 
because they have attracted very little attention. The Army 
does not keep a horde of tame boosters to hymn its praise and 
to underline its needs. The Press knows less and says less 
about the Army than about the Air Force, which is much 
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civil § =more visible and whose dazzling exploits are daily recounted 
coun- § tous by the B.B.C. The newspapers—which now have little © 
much § room for speeches—preferred to quote the fine tributes paid 
x the § by Sir James Grigg to the Army, rather than dwell on the 

passages we have quoted and which fully explain the slowness 
uild- § of our Italian Campaign and semi-failures in the war. The 
with Army has been starved, more men are manufacturing bombers 
ri0us than are in the whole Army. We have been given this fact. 
ch is It accounts for much that has been hard to understand. 


raise § ON March 7 the First Lord of the Admiralty spoke of our ships 
Ives, and sailors. The First Lord of the Admiralty is Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, who, in the days of the MacDonald 

The Navy administration, boasted that he had stopped 

ce in naval construction and by this means had 
His economised four millions. What price we have paid in money 
med and in lives for those four millions will never be known. It 
Il us is an insult to the Navy that the man who starved our ships 
t the until they were almost unserviceable, and who boasted he had 
dent done so, should now be the political head of that glorious 
been service. True, in these days he boasts of our sailors’ deeds 
hing and wraps himself up in their glory, but there is not a sailor 
from afloat or ashore who does not bitterly resent this man and his 
what presence at the Admiralty. In describing the Navy’s action 
for the last twelve months, Mr. Alexander dared to praise the 

untry men, so many of whom were condemned to death by his 
othe! economies. He spoke of the ‘“‘ deathless courage’”’ of the 
bitten midget submarines which struck the Tirpitz and he made “a 
passing reference to the meritorious service of all the various 

vices] branches of the Navy.” They will appreciate this praise at 
vices, its value. Mr. Alexander is, presumably, coached in regard 
pons to the statements he makes and when he tells the House of 
+ that Commons that ‘‘ Admiral Doenitz aimed at putting more 
da U-boats into the fight”’ he is repeating an item of naval 
» thes intelligence. Like Mr. Churchill, he spoke of our present 
e lee mastery of the submarine menace in the Atlantic, but without 
necessarily regarding it as permanent. His peroration might 
ocheal have been fittingly spoken by a man who had always upheld 
ment his country’s defences. He pledged that the navy would 
ctves “not for one moment falter or spare one ounce of effort of 
at we which it is capable. . . .”. The Admiralty has, in announcing 
the loss of H.M.S. Cruisers Penelope and Spartan, departed 

from the rule of saying nothing about the whereabouts of such 

eech losses. These ships, and with them five large landing craft, 
\rmy were lost off Anzio. The Penelope had a great record. She 
and was injured in Admiral Vian’s great fight in March, 1942. 
; less She was a target for the Luftwaffe for two weeks in Malta, 
nuch where she had 2,000 splinter holes made in her, she was 
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refitted in the U.S.A. and returned to fight again in the 
Dodecanese. She was also at Salerno. Such losses are the 
price of the Admiralty. She was a noble ship. 


A VERY interesting pamphlet has been issued by Hambro’s 
Bank. It is called ‘‘ Some Aspects of Anglo-U.S.A. Trade.” 

. In it is described a plan for marketing British 
A Banking Move , ods in the U.S.A. by means of zones. The 
American distributors, themselves, use such zoning in their 
vast home market and it is stated that the differing areas and 
trade habits make this necessary. The U.S.A. is divided, 
by American experts, into nine or more major markets, all 
independent of each other and each with different needs, 
The intention of the writers of the pamphlet is to begin 
operations with two of these regions, the South Central region 
(New Orleans-Houston) and the North-East Central Area 
(Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland). The population of the South 
Central is nearly 17,000,000 and that of North-East Central 
some 30,000,000. Up to now these areas have been covered bya 
single agency in New York, and obviously the decentralisation 
proposed would be helpful to our trade. The question is what 
the Americans themselves would think of it, they are jealous 
of their home market and have no tendencies at all towards 
freer trade. The Hambro pamphlet believes that a large 
measure of support can be had from American bankers and 
traders, and that the selling business in the States could be 
placed in the hands of skilful agents. At home the machinery 
of the organisation would be available for these manufacturers 
who want to please their clients. It sounds a good scheme 
and even a small share of the vast American market is worth 
having. The outlook on the American side, since this pamph- 
let appeared is not hopeful. On March 17 strong opposition 
was shown in Washington to the idea that Britain should be 
allowed to sell goods in the U.S.A. Senators Bloom, McCarran 
and Wheeler, all Democrats, protested strongly against 


‘“‘ taking away the markets of our own people,”’ and Senator 
Brewster, Republican, forcibly expressed the same view. 
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At Skipton the Conservative-Coalition candidate was a local, 
middle-class, middle-aged man. He was defeated by a small 
majority. The Coalition candidate for West Derbyshire was 
in some respects better chosen. He had very deep and wide 
local connections; he was young; he was attractive and 
energetic ; he was a soldier who had served in France and was 
likely to serve on the “‘ Second Front.’’ On the other hand 
he was politically inexperienced and the nature of his local 
connections laid him open to the charge of ‘‘ feudalism.” In 
the event he was beaten by a considerable majority in a heavy 
poll. The Kirkcaldy result showed that in a largely industrial 
constituency the official Socialist candidate, even with the 
handicap of being at least nominally a supporter of the 
Coalition and even when faced by a Nationalist ‘‘ intellectual ”’ 
who has made something of a name for himself, was likely to 
command just about enough trade-union votes to secure 
success. At Bury St. Edmunds a well-chosen Coalition- 
Conservative candidate won the seat in contest with a lady 
who, although she called for a “ progressive” front, did not 
avail herself fully of the support offered her by Common 
Wealth. 

The West Derbyshire election, which aroused the most 
general interest, took place in one of those emotional troughs 
that are inevitable in a long war. The Prime Minister had 
been ill and though he had resumed his place in public life 
he had not been prominent of late in the public eye. At the 
same time, the anxiety and sympathy aroused by his illness 
had died away. The ‘“ Second Front ” had not materialised. 
Progress in Italy had been slow and hopes, however little 
justified, unrealised. Our foreign policy seemed opportunist, 
and clumsily opportunist at that. 

Very few of the Derbyshire electors, doubtless, analysed 
the stituation in these terms. Many were tired and bored by 
the war and the attendant discomforts ; many resented what 
appeared to be dictation from London (and, paradoxically, 
voted for the candidate whose policies would involve still more 
dictation from London). Yet, as a working woman said in a 
‘bus, “I’m sorry for Churchill; but people won’t stand 
dictation, and there was dictation.” 

There were, however, some other notable features in the 
election. In times of discontent and frustration there is often 
atendency to turn towards “ freak ’’ candidates. Mr. Goodall, 
nevertheless, gained almost no support; and the Christian 
Socialist at Kirkcaldy fared little better. It is clear that 
opposition to the Coalition is not being allowed to dissipate 
Itself, that it is being canalised and carefully directed to one 
end. This direction is made all the easier because the “‘ party 
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truce ’’ is now largely one-sided. Although it is still upheld 
in theory by the leaders of the Liberal and Socialist parties 
it is violated more often than not by their followers. To 
borrow Mr. Churchill’s expression, it is now largely a 
‘“‘ swindle.”” Based on this swindle there has been fought in 
West Derbyshire an election reminiscent of those of 1910-1911, 
or even of earlier date. There has been keen interest ; and 
in an atmosphere tinged with local rivalries and personalities 
the old Liberal-Radical, nonconformist traditions have fought 
and triumphed. 

But there is more to it than this. Observers agree that 
what gave direction to Mr. White’s campaign and lifted it 
from a local to a national level was the spirited and well- 
organised intervention of the Common Wealth party. This 
merits a fuller discussion but before we come to it we must 
consider the background in which such a party can be‘success- 
ful. The background is the fact that Conservatism has allowed 
itself to be deprived of the intellectual leadership of the nation, 
In its great days it could produce “ intellectuals ’”’ such as 


W. H. Mallock and intellectual statesmen such as A. J. 
Balfour and Lord Milner, who could more than hold their own 
in any Common Room. If you go into any Common Room 
now, from All Souls’ downwards (or upwards) it will be 
unlikely that you meet, at most, more than one or two Con- 


servatives. What is true of dons is true of civil servants, 
schoolmasters (including public-school masters) and under- 
graduates. The lodge of every Oxford or Cambridge college 
is full of notices of club and society meetings which suggest 
that Socialism is the beginning and end of education. 
Save for a few stalwarts such as Mr. Pickthorn, for a few 
publications such as the Signpost series and for a few groups 
such as that of the Tablet (handicapped by being the organ 
of a religious minority), Conservative doctrine has been largely 
allowed to go by default. How many Conservatives under. 
stand, let alone have the courage to proclaim, the connection 
between Property and Freedom ? How many appreciated that 
Mr. Eden’s repudiation of Captain Alan Graham’s plea for 
legitimacy in the recent debate on foreign affairs was in effect 
a repudiation of a Conservative foreign policy ? Of the London 
dailies only the Daily Telegraph is consistently Conservative, 
and it rather timorously so. In the monthlies Conservatism 
is represented by the Nineteenth Century and the Nationa 
Review ; but the influence of the monthlies is less than it was. 
The left wing of the Labour movement has that spirited orgat, 
Tribune. Liberalism has the Spectator, Time and Tide and 
the Economist. On the principle that if one is asked to meet 
a ‘‘ Conservative ” nowadays it generally turns out that hes 
a Liberal, the first two of these may be called Conservative, 
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but on no other principle. The Economist is an abler produc- 
tion than either of these and in one sense it is the most influen- 
tial weekly in the country to-day, not from the extent but 
from the quality of its circulation, from the fact that it is 
habitually read by the majority of those who assist to form 

licy in the administrative field. It is a very able paper, 
but it is not able enough. It views the recent economic 
decrees of the Republican Fascist Government as ‘‘ sham 
socialisation’: it does not understand that Fascism is 
socialisation although it may be other things as well. But it 
does represent just about the highest form to-day of intellectual 
Liberalism. 

The New Statesman is less influential, at least directly, 
than the Economist, but it is more pervasive. Certainly its 
influence and that of its predecessor, the Nation; is not built 
upon political sagacity. Anyone who takes the trouble to 
look through the files of the Nation for 1919 can find almost 
every possible fallacy for the conduct of international affairs. 
He can read of the “ militarist obsession’? having been 
“exorcised ’’ from Germany ; of the German people rejecting 
militarism as they had rejected monarchy ; he can find the 
Treaty of Versailles described (as Hitler might have described 
it) as the “enslavement of mankind”; he can discover 
references to the gains of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia at the 
expense of Germany which might have been written by the 
Nazi propagandists. The New Statesman has continued the 
tradition of political ineptitude and, utterly untaught and 
unteachable by events, is apparently aiming at producing 
European chaos by insisting that Europe, west of Russia, 
should be handed over to a collection of ‘‘ pink ” governments. 
The incompetence of M. Blum’s Popular Front, the weakness 
and corruption and cowardice of Italian Liberalism are 
forgotten. They and their like are to be resurrected as the 
models for the future and the foundations of European peace. 

But the fact that the New Statesman can provide a liberal 
education in political fallacies does not seem to have deprived 
itofitsinfluence. If you spend the week-end with an educated 
man, with a university don, a barrister, a higher civil servant, 
the odds are you will find that the New Statesman is the only 
weekly taken. Your host may affect to laugh at its politics ; 
he may say that he only takes it for its literary articles or its 
film criticisms ; but the point remains that he does take it and 
that he and his like have been reading it and its predecessor 
since the last war. A whole generation of the best-educated 
people in the country have grown up with its brittle intellec- 
tualism as their creed. Now they, in their turn, are teachers 
and administrators ; and they have no thought of anything 
else to offer. 
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The result is that the upper and middle classes of this 
country are in very much the same state as the French 
bourgeoisie before the Revolution; sapped from within, 
distrustful of themselves, unable to reconcile the “ privileges ” 
of which they are half-ashamed with any coherent national 
policy. Like Kipling’s gentleman-ranker, but in another 
sense, they have ‘“‘ Shaken the clubs and the messes, To go 
out and find and be damned.” And damned they will be, 
unless they change their attitude ; and the country with them, 

So far as one can explain the neglect to educate the people 
of this country in Conservatism, it was probably based on two 
things. One was the comfortable smugness which comes from 
the present possession of wealth and power. The other was 
the belief that the doctrines of Bloomsbury would stop at 
Bloomsbury. But they did not. They became the doctrines 
of Oxford and Cambridge and Whitehall. Now they are 
becoming the doctrines of Skipton and West Derbyshire. In 
fact, consciously or unconsciously, they have become the 
doctrines of many who still call themselves Conservatives, 
In rgor the Liberal politician, Charles Masterman, wrote that 
“the Tories know their own minds and don’t want our 
teaching.’”’ But even then the Tories were living on their 
intellectual inheritance rather than increasing and extending 
it. “‘ I have enjoyed meeting some clever young men,” said 
A. J. Balfour two years later. ‘“‘ The young men of my party 
are all so uninteresting.’’ In February, 1942, a very signifi- 
cant remark was made in the Commons by Mr. Brenden 
Bracken, who must presumably be called a Conservative. 
Mr. Pickthorn had criticised the extent to which the B.B.C. 
programmes reflected the views of Mr. Crossman, Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. C. E. M. Joad eal. “I 
wonder,”’ said Mr. Bracken in reply, “‘ whether it has ever 
occurred to him (Mr. Pickthorn) that our Socialist friends are 
in the habit of proclaiming that the great highbrows habitually 
belong to their party ?”’ This is the intellectual capitulation 
of Conservatism. 

It is easy to say that the Conservative party desperately 
needs a first-class “ intellectual’’ weekly and a first-class 
London evening paper (not one like the Evening Standard 
which gives with one hand and stabs with the other). Certainly 
it needs both, and at once. But if it got them to-morrow, the 
errors and omissions of quarter of a century could not be 
remedied in a few years. Intellectual predominance and 
confidence, once lost, cannot be regained in a day. In the 
meantime, we are faced with the phenomenon of Common 
Wealth. 

The doctrine of the Common Wealth party, as enunciated 
by Sir Richard Acland, is of the thinnest. Sir Richard plays 
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with fundamental national and personal interests in the manner 
of a child building with bricks. He has the gravity and 
ignorance of a child and the simplicity which does duty for 
logic and experience. Thus, in Unser Kampf, he says :— 
“If there would be a man privately manufacturing concrete 
posts and garden blocks, we would regard that as his way of serving 
the State. We would in no way regard him as a property-owner 
drawing his income from property. We would not consider him 
entitled as of right to draw any income from his property. If the 
State chose to enter the garden block business and took over his 
property he would have no claim whatever for compensation as of 
right. In point of fact the State would probably pay him something 
as of grace.” 


“ Fiat justita, ruat celum.”’ One can imagine the state of 
mind of a man carrying on business under such conditions. 
He would never know when his last hour was coming. When- 
ever he saw a chance to expand his trade, to engage new hands, 
to make new contracts, he would think: ‘‘ But what’s the 
good ? To-morrow my business may be closed down and I. 
shall then spend the rest of my life seeking compensation from 
the Superseded Businesses Gratuity Board.”” One can imagine 
as well, the state of mind of any foreign customers whom he 
may have. At any moment the man they have learnt to deal 
with may go out of business. The State, which takes over his 
business, may or may not take over his contracts. If it does 
take them over it may or may not fulfil them. If it does not 
fulfil them it has an irresistible bulk of legal and political 
machinery at hand to defend itself against an action for breach 
of contract. The foreign customer, realising the utter 
insecurity of his supplier’s position, and therefore of his own, 
naturally says that he is sorry to break a long connection but 
he prefers to be supplied from Detroit or Pittsburgh where he _ 
believes the same merchants will be carrying on their busi- 
hesses in ten years’ time. 

The child, happily engaged in building castles with the 
keys of the piano, naturally is not much interested in the fact 
that he has made the piano unplayable. For the moment he 
does not want to play it: he wants to build castles. One of 
Sir Richard’s castles is the permission to the individual to 
save “‘ for his own greater comfort in the future by making 
periodic payments which will give him the right to an earlier 
or larger pension than the state scheme allows. He might 
also purchase an annuity up to, say, £3 per week for his 
children.” That is the castle called ‘“‘ Individual Provision 
for {3 per week annuities.” Then it ceases to be interesting 
andis toppled over. The next castle is called “ State Limita- 
tion of Annuities.” It is founded on the discovery that it is 
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not “ right ’’ (as Common Wealth would say) for annuities to 
be as high as £3. They must all be reduced to £2 in the 
interests of justice and democracy. Or perhaps they ought to 
be further reduced by Sir Richard’s “‘ one committee or organi- 
sation ”’ over which ‘‘ one man will in the last resort preside,” 
or abolished altogether. After all, the great advantage of 
building castles with bricks is that one is about as good as 
another. None takes long to build and it takes no time at 
all to destroy them. 

Even some of Sir Richard’s better-educated supporters 
have their moments of doubt when they consider the intel 
lectual and logical foundations of his doctrine. But he has 
done what the Joads and the Coles have never quite succeeded 
in doing: he has reduced the teaching of the New Statesman 
to terms which a child could understand ; he has entered into 
the inheritance of the intelligentsia; he has provided the 
essential link between Bloomsbury and West Derbyshire. 

For he has managed to attract those vaguely humanitarian 
and pacifist, those evangelical and nonconformist elements 
which have played such a large part in English history over 
the last 150 years. He may even be said to have revived the 
famous “‘ nonconformist” conscience. It was not always 
easy to be at once a devotee of the New Statesman anda 
professing and practising Christian. Sir Richard has shown 
that it is not merely easy to combine Christianity with 
support of Commonwealth but that it is difficult to combine 
it with support of any other party. He has succeeded in 
investing his politics with the odour of sanctity ; the process 
of destroying freedom is clothed in the glamour of a 
“crusade ’’; and the monstrous totalitarian state at which 
he aims is made to appear as a beneficent mother. 

These are not reasons for refusing to take Common Wealth 
seriously. On the contrary, they are reasons for doing s0. 
Many of Sir Richard’s followers do regard themselves as 
crusaders ; many of the people who vote for his candidates 
are paying, as it were, conscience-money for their indifference 
in the past ; for the comfort in which they lived while others 
lived in slums ; for the days when they drove in cars past the 
queues standing at the labour exchanges. 

The writer recently travelled in a railway carriage with 
two members and organisers of the Common Wealth party. 
Both seemed to be between thirty and thirty-five and 
apparently they were civil servants by profession. In the 
manner of converts they talked loudly and continuously of 
their party, their doctrine and the means of furthering it. 
They did not invite their fellow-passengers to listen, but they 
expected them to do so. From their conversation it seemed 
that, except when they were fire-watching, they spent every 
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night in political discussion. One was framing a scheme for 
“ house-discussions,’” in which two members of the party 
were to invite two non-members and (presumably) convert 
them. How many Conservatives would give up an evening to 
converting their neighbours ? 

Admittedly, Common Wealth has some advantages in the 
present series of by-elections which it may not have at a 
general election because it is able to concentrate its energies 
upon one or two electoral districts at a time. But it would 
be optimistic to bank too heavily on this. That mistake was 
made by the opponents of the Anti-Corn Law League, which 
provides in some ways a very close parallel to the Common 
Wealth party. It drew part of its strength from disillusion 
with the Left of the day—the Chartists ; as Common Wealth 
draws part of its strength from disillusion with the Socialist 
party. It was pre-eminently a middle-class movement, and 
it did not lack money. It was a master of tactics ; it had its 
corps of regular lecturers; and it revolutionised political 
organisation. It contrived to surround its dogmas with 
vague hopes of illimitable peace and goodwill. It was 
sanctimonious, invincibly myopic, and eminently successful. 
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GREECE 


1941-1944 

To Heaven’s decree, or Fortune’s men, have owed 
Majestic state, and nations the immense 

Pride of imperial magnificence, 

Rich harvests in a field they had not sowed. 
Not these thy guerdon, and not this the load, 
Enforced by the immeasurable might 

Of the high Gods, or starry synods bright, 
Their august patronage on Thee bestowed. 

The price of freedom now in this stern hour 
Peoples may learn ; vain, Hellas, all in vain 
The heroic heart, and valour’s quenchless flame, 
Nor on Olympus Self a succouring power. 

—lIs this, O Zeus, thy justice, her sole gain 
Death, and the immortality of fame ? 


W. MACNEILE DIXxon. 


ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS 


AN old adage claims that “ The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” It may with equal force be said that “‘ The 
hand that keeps the gold, rules toilers young and old.” It is 
admitted that the pace of industry and commerce is governed 
by making available the issue of money, ebbing and flowing 
according to actual demand. If the issue is chained to gold 
then its abstraction from the Bank of England must inevitably 
reduce the requisite issue of money and thus cause a fall in the 
pace of production and finally precipitate bad trade. In other 
words, this causes the productive power of industry and 
agriculture to be controlled according to the vagaries of 
international demand for gold, instead of amplifying the 
creation of essential supplies for human consumption. [If 
gold were essential for the working of a monetary system 
there might be some reason in departing from a strict 
interpretation of this out-dated regulation. But actual 
currency practice has proved during the last few years that 
currency value can be maintained and its circulation can be 
controlled without one single gold piece behind it. Indeed, 
never in the history of money has there been so sound a system 
at work as that which was current in Britain between the years 
1914 and 1925 and 1931 onward, during which time our 
currency was issued in strict response to the demand of those 
who used it for productive purposes. When in 1925 we 
foolishly restored gold to its former commanding position we 
precipitated an international crisis that resulted in disastrous 
unemployment throughout the world. It is estimated indeed 
that 40 million men and women were idle and it is safe to 
blame the Gold Standard as the groundwork of this tragedy. 
Since the State assumed its rightful prerogative of control over 
its monetary policy, our currency issue has steadily expanded, 
keeping strictly in step with the increased pace of industry. 
Some may ask what guarantee stands behind the issue of 
money which to-day exceeds {1,100 million in volume, while 
the whole labour of the country is engaged in gainful employ- 
ment for war or peace production. Well, behind the so-called 
Fiduciary Issue there exists a Redemption Fund of gilt-edged 
securities which, incidentally, are dividend earning. If the 
Midland Bank, for instance, requires a million {1 notes it pays 
to the Bank of England a cheque of equal value. This cheque 
is instantly invested by the Bank of England in Consols or 
similar high-class securities. As soon thereafter as the 
Midland Bank accumulates redundant notes it returns thes 
and gets from the Bank of England a cheque for equal value. 
The latter transaction results from a sale by the Bank df 
England of an identical value of its securities. Thus the 
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Redemption Fund is the balancing factor. The process is 
entirely automatic and self-controlled. It is independent of 
any movement in gold. Money is thus made the servant of 
industry. It acquires thereby its real status—-that of a 
counter to facilitate the exchange of goods. When the volume 
of traffic in goods diminishes paper currency flows back to the 
Bank of England and is destroyed. Thus each note represents 
the true value of goods of some description. I refrain here 
from discussing the upsetting factor of abnormal war finance. 
Behind the issue stands not only the Redemption Fund, which 
isa mere cog in the wheel, but the whole wealth of the country 
inits truest sense. This may include not only gold and silver 
bullion, but every commodity. Surely you have here a 
currency of infinitely greater value than that based upon a 
single metal, gold, which is always coveted, being liable to be 
spirited away by some foreign buyer precisely when its 
presence may be most needed to buttress the hard-worked 
currency of Gold Standard devotees. 

It would be interesting, though impossible, in a short 
article, to go into the history of gold and trace its place in 
currency systems. There are many manuals to which the 
reader may turn. But let me emphasise that the Gold 
Standard as employed by so many countries prior to 1914 was 
comparatively modern. It acquired its ubiquity mainly after 
1871, when Germany used the huge indemnity she extorted 
from the French to place her currency on a gold basis. Other 
countries followed suit and soon there was not sufficient gold 
in the world to perform the duties required of it. At each 
political or monetary crisis the Gold Standard broke down and 
had to be temporarily suspended. It could not stand up to 
rough weather, hence the recurrent slumps and booms which 
have been such a curse to humanity. 

It is safe to aver that the days of gold as a basis for 
currency are now ended. The worship of the golden calf has 
given way to a higher form of adoration which endows our 
nation with a sound monetary system, capable of feeding 
commerce according to its appetite. In this way we may look 
for greater stability of production which in turn spells more 
stability of price. Our effort must now be to retain stability 
by regular consumption of goods. This may be achieved by 
the maintenance of industry at a steady pace, thus yielding 
regular employment and steady wages. There is no room for 
unemployment in such a set-up, for we create thereby internal 
demand for our own products. But it can readily be grasped 
that success in this direction insists upon a sound monetary 
system as the groundwork. 

_ Many other aspects must be studied, such as full produc- 
tion at a competitive price of wanted goods and production of 
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an excess of these over and above our own power to consume 
but sufficient to pay for the goods that we import, eithe 
because we cannot make them ourselves or because we ca 
profitably use imports to relieve other articles for export. 
It may be asked why we in this country are discussing th 
American Morgenthau Report and what benefit its adoption 
may confer. Well! This report is based on a restoration of, 
modified form of the Gold Standard. In short it zs the of 
Gold Standard in a new dress. It must not be forgotten that 
U.S.A. has acquired two-thirds of the world’s gold stock§ #4” 
possessing a face value of £5,000 million. Most of this gold lies is 
inert in carefully guarded vaults at Fort Knox, Kentucky. If * 
came to America as the only form of payment they would tha bec 
take in place of goods and services that Europe wished ty - 
tender against American exports and services. Hence th§ . 
depletion of European gold deposits that wrecked the monetan} ™ tt 
system of all those countries which depended upon gold and deve 
gold alone as backing for their currencies. Hence the chaxg 24 
that swept around the globe, bringing sorrow, hunger, misery unde 
and ruin in its train. reall 
Now America seeks to correct this fundamental error o be s 
policy by lending or selling gold to foreign countries throughf TS 
the medium of an International Bank to be established withap St 
capital of 5,000 million dollars (£1,250 million). It is evident 
that they seek to make some use of their vast store of gold trad 
without which it is an incubus. But such a scheme involves} 
each borrower of gold getting into debt to U.S.A., while any the: 
country which might be able to purchase the gold could pay disk 
for it only by the export to U.S.A. of valuable consumer o 


capital goods. Thus such a policy would impoverish the the 
borrower and would incidentally transfer to the U.S.A. titl ar 
to foreign industrial plant. This means ownership or partial ~ 
control over the productive power of each foreign participant 

in the scheme. Britain’s safety lies entirely in the other camp. io 
We must steer clear of financial entanglements. We must with 


maintain our own elastic and scientific monetary system 9 
as to retain our present exceptionally high production. Only be 
by so doing can we hope to keep up our standard of living. 


Further, we ensure thereby foreign sellers of our imports sche 
taking our goods in payment, for without gold backing ow mec 
money has no value to them other than for the purchase d my 
our goods. We cannot acquire real wealth without hard toil a 
Only by such effort can the peoples enjoy a full table ani tha 
benefit by the costly social benefits which are now bell 

embodied in the Statute Book. Let it be clearly understood iy 
that such services must be paid for by dint of hard work # . 
you cannot create a surplus without additional work, securilf am 


fuller production. This involves intimate and friendly & 
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s operation between capital, labour and management. Sweden 
cithe ows us a good example in this connection. 

It must not be forgotten that many countries are in a 
primitive state of development. These cannot rely entirely 
1g they UPD the export of goods and certainly not of services in order 
yption to pay for their imports. It is now generally admitted that 

there exists real responsibility of the stronger nations towards 
1e olf the weaker ones. Although it is certain that Lease-Lend 
1 that cannot be carried on indefinitely (indeed it is likely to be 
toda abandoned as soon as possible after. the war ceases), it would 
Id liegt @PPE2T that some scheme may have to be evolved whereby 
creditor nations, such as U.S.A. and Great Britain, will have 
i they ¢ continue to give support to assist the evolution of un- 
ed ty developed countries. te 
oé Prior to 1914, Great Britain was perhaps the only country 
in the world which was readily sending capital abroad for the 
d ani development of her colonies, Dominions and other countries, 
chayg notably the Argentine and Brazil. This responsibility will 
undoubtedly have to be shared in future by the U.S. This 
really amounts to making a gift to these countries and it may 
be some time before the public are educated to the point of 
rough grasping that such an act increases employment, lowers the 
vith,f cost of production and assists in home prosperity. 
We need not discuss here the intricacies of international 
f gol trade. If America and other countries will adopt the simple 

formula of paying for goods and services by goods and services, 


na the-world will become richer, and there need be little or no 
d pay dislocation of trade through lack of credit and exchange 
ner of ‘cilities. These are but temporary expedients to tide over 


h the the eventual exchange of goods which has been impeded in 
titk@ Most cases by incredible political folly, inflicting trade 
sartid@ embargoes of one kind or another. 
Let us tackle first things first. Let us consolidate our own 
camp. superb forces of intelligent labour and inventive genius which 
mut have accomplished so much during this bitter war, so that 
without let or hindance we may apply these advantages to 
winning the peace that will succeed hostilities. Do not let us 
be inveigled, for political ends, into participation in any 
scheme that may threaten the smooth working of the monetary 
mechanism which we have evolved to greater perfection than 
any other nation. © 
But though countries now on the Sterling Standard may 
turn their backs on gold, gold producers need not be afraid 
that their metal will go entirely out of use. The Eastern 
countries have a penchant for gold. India has been buying it 
up for hoarding purposes at exorbitant prices up to (16 per 
ounce against the world price of £8 8s., and other Asiatic 
countries may do the same. Gold will continue to be used in 
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the arts and in industry as at present and probably on an 
increasing scale. Our point is that valuable though the gold 
mining industry undoubtedly is, it would be folly to saddle 
Britain with a restricted monetary Gold Standard because of 
mining interests. 

It is fresh in the minds of many that the gold standard 
failed us signally in the past. Let us definitely turn our backs 
on it and continue to evolve the smooth working of a scientific 
monetary standard that fits into modern conditions. 

Lord Latham recently quoted in the House of Lords from 
the Report of the ‘‘ National Resources Planning Board ”’ of 
the United States, which states: ‘‘ Failure to adjust to new 
conditions cost us two hundred billion dollars (£50,000 million) 
. in the decades of the twenties and thirties, but such losses 
cannot be measured accurately in money terms; for they 
include under-nourished children, failure to provide needed 
medical care, failure to provide for elderly people, and the 
desperation which comes from long failure to have creative 
work to do. Such failure to use our resources results from our 
lack of adjustment to our changing economy.” 

This is a plain statement of fact, yet strong influences are 
at work both in the United States and Britain seeking to 
restore the gold standard in a new mantle. If we value the 
health and well-being of our people we in Britain must take 
a strong stand against any such reactionary policy. 

Meanwhile the world looks to us for leadership after 
victory. The fate of Britain and of the Commonwealth of 
Nations hangs largely upon right decisions in these crucial 
matters of high financial policy. 

A. WIGGLESWORTH. 


“THE TIMES” IN 1917 


In 1917 there was the same movement as now to let 
Germany off. Lord Lansdowne was one of the protagonists 
of the ‘‘ let’s come to terms”’ policy. In those days The Times 
would not touch such policy. This is what they said in their 
leading article on November 30, 1917 :— 


“‘Lord Lansdowne will find himself the most popular man in 
* Central Europe’ next week. On Wednesday he submitted to us 
a letter on the War Aims of the Allies, which we felt obliged . .. 
to refuse. . . . Yesterday it appeared in the Daily Telegraph. We 
are confident that in all Allied countries it will be read with universal 
regret and reprobation.” 
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THE SWITHERING NEUTRALS 


The Pope, the Swithering Neutrals, 
The Kaiser and his Gott— 
Their réles, their goals, their naked souls— 
He knew and drew the lot. 
Rudyard Kipling : The Holy War. 


Six European countries have stayed outside the conflict— 
which means, that they have decided not to help in the victory 
which alone can guarantee their freedom. Most of them have 
traded with the enemy, giving him the materials which— 
except for the allied resistance—he would have turned into 
weapons for oppressing them. They have fed the tiger. They 
have placated him with their exports, counting on the allies 
to come and drive him from their door in the end. 

Allied diplomacy has been busy lately with five of them. 
The sixth, Switzerland, is in a somewhat special position as 
Europe’s caretaker, the custodian of the embassies and 
legations emptied by war, and the central clearing house for 
Red Cross inquiries and parcels. With Switzerland we can 
do little more than give a legitimate warning that her exports 
of fine machinery to Germany will be remembered after the 
war and that we shall naturally develop trade with our 
liberated allies. But the records of the other five—Southern 
Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey—are much more 
glaring and more offensive, and in the case of Southern Ireland 
itis much more than offensive. Allied diplomacy seems at 
last to be beginning to act according to our gathered strength 
and accumulated resentment ; but in the main the action, 
so far, has only been tentative and hesitant. 

After suffering acutely in life and shipping during four and 
a half years from the lack of the Southern Irish ports, we in 
this country have let the Americans be the first to challenge 
Mr. de Valera’s “ neutrality.’ And he, characteristically, has 
preferred to comfort our enemies in his country. He main- 
tains his ‘‘ wee free ”’ dream entirely at our expense. Portugal 
was at last persuaded to give us the use of the Azores bases, 
Salazar being more generous and more far-sighted in this 
respect than De Valera. But Portugal still sends wolfram 
to the aggressor which in 1940 threatened to enslave her. 
Sweden has stopped the transit of German troops through 
her territory, but German supplies still go through, and iron 
ore still goes south to Germany in a steady stream. Sweden 
is, in fact, giving Finland moral support in her effort to 
come out of the war while giving Germany physical support 
to continue the war. We should remember her record when 
trade arrangements are made after the war. 

The two worst offenders, are, however, Turkey and Spain. 
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They began the war at opposite ends of the course ; Turkey 
a non-belligerent ally of ours, Spain a non-belligerent ally of 
Germany’s. But there is not much to separate their policies 
now. Both policies are harmful to the allied war effort. 

We must be fair in reviewing Turkey’s record. To her 
great credit Turkey did not declare her alliance with us to have 
lapsed in 1940 when her parallel and interwoven alliance with 
France was shattered. She might easily have done so with 
some show of legal right, for a condition of the joint alliance 
was that Turkey should be supplied with arms by both 
Britain and France. When France fell out, the Turkish 
President declared his loyalty to the remnant of the alliance 
in the days when everyone thought we were finished ; and 
throughout 1940 the Germans were undoubtedly hampered 
in their drive to the Middle East by their knowledge that, if 
they tried to force a passage through Turkey, the Turks would 
fight—in country that lends itself to defence. Let that be 
remembered. But what has happened since? It is hard to 
justify Turkey’s refusal to fight when the Germans attacked 
Greece. It is sometimes said that the great Ataturk, being 
cautious, would not have committed himself to an alliance, 
but that, if committed, he would have acted on it before now. 
The present Turkish Government have withdrawn more and 
more from the war ; and at last even the patience of Mr. Eden, 
who has had a soft spot for Turkey, has been exhausted. 
As Germany is not likely to attack Turkey now, and as Turkey 
is even less likely to go to war on her own account, we have 
very rightly stopped our supplies of arms to her. We have 
already sent her more than she has trained men to use. We 
can admit that we needlessly offended the Turks by suggesting 
that they should give us air bases without themselves going 
to war. They quickly told us to keep off the Turkish carpet. 
Anyone who knows them could have told our Foreign Office 
that for the Turks it is a question of all or nothing, outright 
war or outright peace, no half measures. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that Turkey has missed her opportunity and she 
cannot expect to be given a large voice in Balkan affairs. 

The Spaniards have come a little way towards seeing where 
Spanish interests lie. But only a little. British and American 
demands have led the Spaniards to arrest some of the more 
notorious German spies in Southern Spain ; they have offered 
to release to us some of the Italian ships. But they are still 
selling large quantities of wolfram to Germany—and wolfram 
yields tungsten, which goes to harden steel. They are still, 
many of them, loud in praise of Germany and critical of the 
allies. In general they are the most un-neutral of all the 
neutrals. 

The United States set a good course when stopping ship- 
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ments of oil to Spain. We hope that they will be kept stopped 
until Spain stops sending her wolfram to Germany. Some of 
our Mr. Legalities will say that a neutral is within its rights 
in selling wolfram to anyone who will buy it. Such punctilios 
ignore two factors. First, the sale of wolfram has become one 
of the most scandalous commercial rackets in the world. 
Whereas at the beginning of the war wolfram was £300 a ton, 
it is now £7,000 a ton and going strong. Vast fortunes are 
being made in Spain. The sale has become an abuse of 
neutrality. Secondly, and more important, in this war against 
the worst tyranny the world has known we cannot mind every 
legalistic comma. We must act on principles as we judge 
them to be right ; and the path of wisdom lies in ending the 
war honourably and quickly. 

Two conclusions emerge from any study of dealings with 
the neutrals. First, we cannot be soft-footed and hesitant 
in showing them that our requests are to be answered. We 
have the power to curb their exports. Their dealings with 
Germany will be remembered. Secondly, we must assure 


them that the smaller nations will have a life of independence 


after the war. Some of our recent pronouncements, suggest- 
ing that the three big Powers will knock everyone else around, 
have very naturally strengthened the hands of those who 
hesitate to enter the war. The plight of Poland is not a 
reassuring example for those in smaller countries who ask 
what their own future will be. British policy to-day, and 
British interests for the future, are served by working towards 
a Europe of healthy national communities, linked with the big 
Powers, but not submerged by them. 


** ULYSSES.” 


FEDERATED EUROPE 


“All political boundaries in occupied Europe have tem- 
porarily ceased to have any significance. Occupied Europe is 
one economic front and is worked by the Germans as such.’’— 
The Earl of Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, in the 
House of Lords, March 15, 1944. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


A FOREIGN diplomat who was in Europe when the war broke 
out remarked glumly, as he surveyed the American domestic 
scene, that it reminded him of the domestic condition of 
France in 1939. He was thankful that there was no chance 
of a German invasion to put the brittle home-front unity to 
the test, for he feared that it might disintegrate under the 
strain. 

While there are few who would quarrel with the argument 
that there is plenty of room for improvement on the American 
home front, conditions are not quite so gloomy as they might 
appear. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
United States can evidently stand a great deal of internal 
dissension without its enormous war production being affected 
to any great degree. Moreover, there are peculiarities in the 
make-up of the United States which must be taken into 
consideration when comparing conditions here with conditions 
elsewhere. A controversy in America has always been con- 
ducted on an acrimonious plane and usually does not go so 
deep as surface indications would suggest. One should 
remember the Paris taxi-drivers who shout and wave their 
arms, but never come to blows, whereas similar behaviour on 
the part of others would be the preliminary of a vigorous 
free-for-all. Criticism in the United States is more outspoken 
and a degree of impatience manifested by one group towards 
another which is less significant than similar manifestations 
elsewhere. The reflection of current conditions in the Press 
is also misleading. 'When American writers discuss conditions 
in other countries in the same outspoken way as they discuss 
conditions in their own country, they often appear to be 
unfriendly to the inhabitants of the country criticised—to 
their own surprise. They were under the impression that 
they were being objective. 

National life in the United States has never been a placid 
pool but a collection of small whirlpools. The characteristic 
feature of the American democratic system is that a number of 
groups each with some special interest exert a constant 
pressure on national policy and influence the direction m 
which it moves. Congress and the Administration are m 
some respects the gauge on which these various pressures are 
recorded, a gauge in the sense a thermometer would be a gauge 
if it could influence temperature as well as register it, or a 
barometer a gauge which could avert a tempest as well as 
foretell it. Theoretically Congress and Administration should 
both express the national as opposed to the sectional will, 
- but more often, and this applies to Congress considerably more 
than to the Administration, they follow the lines which 
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represent a high common factor in numerous pressure groups, 
or one determined by a meeting of many conflicting pressures. 
Occasionally, Congress responds inaccurately to pressure. 
Ten years ago, for example, it did not detect the strength of 
anti-prohibition sentiment, although the incoming Adminis- 
tration did. The quality of leadership often becomes the 
ability to guess in advance how the cat will jump. When 
Wendell Willkie found himself at odds with the old line 
Republican leaders on the question of foreign policy he 
described himself as being ‘‘ ahead of the trend.” That is 
the type of leadership which is politically most profitable, to 
move in the direction in which later pressures are going to 
force your rivals and hence to be there first. 

When the Japanese struck their blow at Pearl Harbour 
all pressure groups, particularly the pacifists and the tradi- 
tional isolationists, were bombed into impotence just as surely 
as were the American ships and ’planes. The Japanese, by 
strengthening America politically, more than compensated 
for the temporary military and naval loss. The country now 
faced a condition, not a theory. Its foreign policy was no 
longer a matter for argument but for action. Winning the 
war became a practical necessity. This practical necessity 
was, and still is, the over-riding feature in national life. 

When President Roosevelt decided to abandon the term 
“New Deal ”’ and substitute the term ‘“‘ Win the War ”’ as the 
slogan of his administration, he was acknowledging this fact. 
The appeal to win the war could evoke a national response 
while any other appeal would evoke only a sectional response. 

But the pressure groups, now that they have recovered 
from their shell-shock condition, have begun to bestir them- 
selves. They could not hope to dislodge the over-riding 
necessity of winning the war, but they could claim that the 
satisfaction of their own particular plans was not out of 
harmony with it, and they could attempt to harness the win- 
the-war sentiment to their own private chariots. Danger of 
invasion might have acted as the fire which would have welded 
the various segments in the country together, but since there 
was no such danger the cement of national unity has grown 
weaker as the early urgency of the war effort grew less. Each 
special interest group began to suspect its neighbours of 
seeking to use the war effort to its own advantage and felt 
justified in doing likewise. The closer victory seems to come 
the greater is the very human desire to be in the best possible 
position for the peace-time world. Manceuvring for political 
advantages, for wage advantages, for post-war commercial 
advantages, increases in extent. 

The impact of the war on the greater part of the civilian 
population has not been sufficient to check this tendency. 
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The war has never become a reality. Its hardships were 
represented to many people by the inability to get enough 
Scotch whisky for an adequate day-after headache, or by the 
necessity forced on them by rationing to overeat on a slightly 
different diet. Some of the professional propaganda experts 
gazed at their patient and decided he was too apathetic and 
must be stirred up with strong doses of pessimistic predictions 
that the war was far from over and the worst was yet to come. 
Others seemed to think he needed encouragement and handed 
him lollypops in the shape of predictions that victory would 
come within twelve months. But the patient, despite this 
diversity of treatment, stays just the same. He is not even 
perplexed and confused by contradictory statements. Civilian 
life is too normal (in some cases even better than normal) 
for it to be influenced by considerations based on what is 
happening on the distant battle fronts. 

Members of the American armed forces returning from a 
lengthy period of service on these battle fronts are surprised 
and shocked at the atmosphere which they find when they 
land. Officials who had not shown any particular concem 
over the situation which had grown up around them but who 
left it and returned to it with a new perspective showed equal 
concern. President Roosevelt himself was no exception. He 
referred to his trip to the Middle East for his conferences with 
Mr. Churchill, Marshal Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
Chek in his annual message to Congress of January I1, and 
said : ‘‘ Returning from my journeys I must confess to a sense 
of ‘ let down ’ when I found many evidences of faulty perspec- 
tive here in Washington. The faulty perspective consists in 
over-emphasising lesser problems and thereby under-empha- 
sising the first and greatest problem.’”’ The first and greatest 
problem was, of course, the winning of the war. All other 
problems were in comparison unimportant. 

The American Chief of Staff, General George Marshall, 
also returned from a tour of the battle fronts and experienced 
the same sense of let-down. Secretary of War Stimson 
reflected his views when he appeared before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate to urge the passage of a 
National Service Act. Both he and General Marshall were 
mainly concerned with a single aspect of the general situation, 
namely, the effect of strikes and industrial disputes on the 
morale of the American army and the Axis leaders. “I can 
tell you that to-day the situation has aroused a strong feeling 
of resentment and injustice among the men of the armed 
forces. If it continues it will surely affect the morale of the 
army,” Secretary Stimson said. Home conditions in Americ 
would encourage the enemy just as much as they would 
discourage the armed services. In particular they might 
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have an effect upon wavering Axis officials whose only hope 
lies in the growth of what is sometimes miscalled ‘‘ war 
weariness ’’ in the United States. The term is misapplied 
because these symptoms are most manifest in quarters where 
the impact of the war has been least felt. Referring to one 
particular aspect of a general condition once again, namely, 
the strike threats, Secretary Stimson said: ‘‘ The three vital 
industries of the home front upon which basically all our 
production of weapons and transportation depend were 
threatened with or actually experienced nation-wide strikes— 
coal, steel and railroads. If such a situation had arisen in 
Germany you know that we should all have thought we were 
on the point of winning the war hands down. It doesn’t 
require great imagination to realise the effect of these 
occurrences upon our troops.” 

Correspondents who return from the battle fronts have two 
main observations to make about the attitude of the men in 
the armed forces. They find them resentful of all the grumb- 
ling and manoeuvring by pressure groups at home, in particular 
at strikes and strike threats. They also find that they are 
not conscious of engaging in any great crusade or missionary 
endeavour, in other words they are bewildered, to adopt the 
jargon of the professional propagandist, about the “ meanin 
of the war.’’ Perhaps it is just as well they are, for “‘ the 
meaning of the war ’’ has become to so many people a cloak 
to cover their old peacetime prejudices and principles. The 
war is given as many meanings as a word in a full-size Webster 
Dictionary. The men at the front at least know that they 
are fighting, which is something the home front is in danger of 
forgetting, and that they will have to go on fighting till the 
enemy is beaten. ; 

A recent editorial in Life said with some justification :— 


“ The home front, speaking generally, seems to have no compre- 
hension of the historic role that it is being called upon to play. 
Hence, instead of pulling together it is breaking apart. Thus in 
the last several months every major effort to streamline the home 
front for war has failed. ‘The farm bloc has scrambled a subsidy 
program for keeping down the cost of living. In three of the 
most vital industries—coal, railroads and steel—labour has defied 
the government and driven wages upward. Efforts to tax the 
swollen war incomes that the nation is enjoying have wholly failed.” 


The necessity of holding a presidential election in November 
does not make the situation any better and encourages the 
growth of divergent views and conflicting opinions. 


WASHINGTON. DENys SMITH. 


BOMBING GERMANY 


TueE Allied bombing offensive against Germany is rising in 
a steady crescendo. The long list of cities bombed in recent 
months includes Berlin, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Brunswick, Gotha, 
Schweinfurt, Augsburg and Regensburg in Germany and 
Steyr in Austria. Both tonnage and intensity of attack are 
increasing. The Prime Minister mentioned the beginning of 
a striking series in his review of the war in the House of 
Commons during February. This series started at 3 a.m, 
on February 20. During the next 48 hours four great attacks 
were made on Germany. The first was an R.A.F. raid on 
Leipzig on the night of February 19/20, when nearly 1,000 
planes were dispatched, of which 79 were lost. During the 
morning of February 20 nearly 1,000 American bombers 
escorted by an even larger number of fighters (mainly Ameri- 
can, but including some British) attacked Leipzig among other 
German towns. Losses in this raid were greatly reduced by 
the fact that the R.A.F. attack of the preceding night had 
scattered German fighters over bases other than their own, 
The night of February 20/21 saw another R.A.F. raid, this 
time on Stuttgart as the main target, in which 600 or 700 
machines were employed. Losses were at the low figure of Io. 
During February 21 the Americans were out again in full force 
during daylight ; their main target was Brunswick. In these 
four raids together over 9,000 tons of bombs were dropped 
during what the Prime Minister described as “the most 
violent attacks yet made on Germany,” which, among other 
features also proved “‘ the value of saturation in every aspect 
of the air war.” 

But this single series of attacks had still not reached its 


end. On February 22 the American 8th Air Force operating j 


from Britain and the American 15th Air Force from Italy 
struck by daylight at yet another group of German targets, 
including Regensburg, Bernburg, Aschersleben and Halber- 
stadt. On February 23 American bombers based on Italy 
bombed Steyr in daylight. On February 24 came another 
two-way daylight attack by American heavy bombers based 
on Britain and Italy. The targets included Gotha, Schwein 
furt and again Steyr. During the night of February 24/25 
Schweinfurt was the main target of over 1,000 British-based 
R.A.F. machines, which bombed the town twice during the 
night ; R.A.F. Wellingtons based on Italy bombed Steyr that 
same night. February 25 saw more two-way daylight attacks 
by American heavy bombers based on Britain and Italy. 
Among the targets were Regensburg, Stuttgart and Augsburg. 
During the night of February 25/26 the R.A.F. again madea 
heavy attack twice in one night on Augsburg. Besides thes 
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main attacks there were minor R.A.F. raids by Mosquito 
bombers on nights when no major blow was delivered. 

During this single week of February at least 18,000 tons 
of bombs were dropped on enemy territory. Never before 
had German war production been so heavily bombed or its 
defences subjected to such continuous strain. The cost to 
the Allies in aircraft was 417 machines—148 R.A.F. bombers, 
232 American heavy bombers, and 37 American fighters. In 
air battles en route to their targets and back again the crews 
of American heavy bombers and long-range fighters destroyed 
between 600 and 700 German fighters—and these figures take 
no account of German planes destroyed on the ground. 

Against what kind of targets were these attacks directed, 
and what damage did they do ? So far as published informa- 
tion discloses the position, here is the answer :— — 

Leipzig. The two main assembly shops of the Messer- 
schmitt 109 single-engined fighter assembly plant in the 
Mockau district received direct hits. Two hangars on the 
airfield adjoining the factory were damaged. In the Heiter- 
blick area the Messerschmitt I0g component plant was set on 
fire. These two plants are stated to have produced more 
than half of Germany’s Me 109’s since the earlier bombing of 
the two other principal Messerschmitt 109 production centres 
at Regensburg and Wiener Neustadt. Another factory mak- 
ing twin-engined Junkers 88’s was hit. Buildings producing 
major components and housing assembly shops were badly 
damaged. Offices and workshops were set on fire. At another 
aircraft assembly plant three main assembly shops were badly 
damaged. 

Oschersleben. Further damage was done to the Focke- 
Wulf 190 plant, which was damaged by American bombers 
on January II. 

Bernburg. The principal assembly plant for the new 
fighter version of the twin-engined Junkers 88 and the new 
Junkers 188 were heavily damaged by direct hits. 

Aschersleben. Direct hits were scored on every major 
unit of the important Junkers plant. ‘ 

Halberstadt. Major aircraft component factories were 
attacked. 

Brunswick. At a Messerschmitt 110 component plant 
the main factory building, workshops, and machine shops 
were left burning. At another component plant there were 
direct hits on the power station. 

Gotha. A report from American headquarters, based 
partly on air photographs, states that the Gotha Wagonfabrik, 
A.G., has been ‘‘ knocked out of production” as a result of 
the attack on February 24. This company was the largest 
known producer of twin-engined Me 110 fighters. A total 
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of 23 works and assembly buildings were destroyed or almost 
completely destroyed, 14 others were severely damaged, and 
eight others received damage by direct hits or fire. Out of 
17 assembly buildings and workshops, six were destroyed, 
seven were one-third to three-quarters destroyed, two were 
severely damaged, and two were damaged. Two out of three 
locomotive tank and truck workshops were almost completely 
destroyed. An unidentified factory building was gutted. 

Schweinfurt. The town’s main factories used to produce 
about 50 per cent. of the total Axis production of ball and roller 
bearings of all types, which are essential for all modern 
machines, and particularly for all branches of the armed 
forces. Schweinfurt also made the highly specialised machi- 
nery for manufacturing ball-bearings. Photographs show 
great damage. 

Stuttgart. The Bosch works, the main German plant for 
the production of ignition equipment for all types of aero- 
engines, was especially badly damaged on February 21. The 
Daimler-Benz aero-engine factory was badly hit. At the 
Noma ball-bearing works a large fire was started in a big 
building in the middle of the target area. Other factories in 
Stuttgart make airplane engines, U-boat engines, fuel injection 
pumps, magnetos and sparking plugs. 

Steyr (95 miles west of Vienna). The targets were the 
Steyr Daimler Puch, A.G., which manufactures Messerschmitt 
fuselages, undercarriages and other parts; and the Steyr 
Waffenflug Motorenfabrik, Walzlagerwerke, an entirely new 
plant. Since the bombing of Schweinfurt last year, these 
works are reported to have become the most important ball- 
bearing producers in Europe. 

Regensburg. Hits were scored on the large Messerschmitt 
assembly plant at Obertraubling, and on the hangars at this 
plant. At the Me 109 works at Priifening every building was 
damaged. 

Fiirth (near Nuremberg). Messerschmitt assembly works 
severely damaged. 

Augsburg. The Messerschmitt works lying south of the 
town are the headquarters of the firm, the centre where 
development work is carried out, and the main centre of 
production of the Me 140, the fighter-bomber which is the 
nearest German equivalent to the R.A.F. Mosquito. These 
works were bombed by American heavy bombers in daylight 
on February 25, and scarcely a building was left intact. 
Other targets in Augsburg include the great MAN. 
(Maschinenfabrik-Augsburg-Nuernberg) works which are the 
most important plant in Germany for the production of Diesel. 
engines of all kinds. 

At the end of this series of operations a high official of the 
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. United States Strategic Air Force in Europe stated that, as 


compared with the position at the beginning of this year, 
Germany had lost 80 per cent. of her twin-engined fighter 
production capacity, 60 per cent. of her single-engined fighter 
production capacity, 25 per cent. of her heavy bomber 
production and 60 per cent. of her transport plane output. 
Since the Germans can and will replace works as important 
as these, such a claim obviously cannot be accepted without 
qualification, particularly as regards time. It is, however, 
certain that this February series of heavy attacks must have 
done great damage. 

Early in March the fliers of the 8th American Air Force 
turned to what was for them a new target—Berlin. On 
March 3 American fighters flew over the city for the first time. 
On March 4, during attacks by a large force of American 
heavy bombers on targets in Eastern Germany, one formation 
bombed targets in the Berlin district. This was the first 
American bombing of Berlin and the first daylight attack on 
the German capital since an R.A.F. raid by Mosquito bombers 
on January 30 last year. March 6 saw a full-strength Ameri- 
can attack on Berlin. In this operation 68 heavy bombers 
and Ir escorting fighters were lost ; but at least 176 German 
planes were destroyed. On March 8 American planes bombed 
the ball-bearing factory at Erkner, about 15 miles south-east 
of Berlin. This factory makes ball-bearings for aircraft and 
tanks and is specially important since the damage to the 
Schweinfurt plant. On this occasion only 38 American 
bombers were lost. On March g came another large American 
attack on Berlin; losses were unusually low, only 7 bombers 
and a fighter. 

These American attacks followed the heaviest air blow of 
the war, which the R.A.F. delivered against Berlin on the 
night of February 15. More than a thousand aircraft were 
out—the majority of them four-engined Lancasters and 
Halifaxes—and more than 2,500 tons of bombs were dropped 
in little more than half an hour. This operation brought the 
total of bombs dropped on Berlin since last November to about 
25,000 tons. 

The damage done by these great attacks is immense and 
far beyond our own first-hand experience. They have played 
havoc with the main line railways and with the local city and 
suburban lines. Traffic dislocation has been so bad that 
between November and the end of the year industrial activity 
over much of Berlin virtually ceased. The first attack alone 
(delivered on November 18) reduced the freight traffic passing 
through Berlin to about half the normal. Blocked streets, 
severed tracks, failure of electrical distribution, destruction 
of rolling stock and the wrecking of many main lines and 
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suburban stations were the principal immediate causes of 
these difficulties. On the other hand, railway repair gangs 
have worked with great efficiency and quickly restored bridges, 
viaducts, tracks and stations. Prisoners of war were also 
used in this work. 

Besides being Germany’s most important centre of com- 
munications, Berlin is the largest single German centre 
manufacturing finished goods, the seat of government and 
administration, and the headquarters of the German armed 
forces. Its administrative importance has increased since 
the overrunning of Europe brought control of many other 
countries into German hands. Heavy bombing has greatly 
injured all this industrial and governmental activity. Many 
government departments have had to be evacuated. As 
regards industry, one estimate (from the Berlin correspondent 
of La Suisse) says that the R.A.F. has put half of Berlin’s 
factories out of action and has caused 60 per cent. of its 
commercial businesses, including shops, to close. On the 
other hand, the large main buildings of the great A.E.G. 
concern—which specialises in electric apparatus and products 
of all kinds and is one of the most important undertakings in 
Germany—were reported to be virtually intact early in 
February, though the area of Berlin in which they stand had 
long been reduced to ruins. 

Among the consequences of heavy bombing which have 
helped to reduce Berlin’s output are great losses of time in 
travelling and serious upsets of domestic life. The time lost 
in travelling is enormous. The tramways have been 
thoroughly disorganised and running very sporadically. The 
underground railway has had to suspend operations on some 
routes for a week or more. Housing is a problem beyond 
solution. Many, probably most, Berliners do not undress 
even on bombless nights. Many Berliners got their only food 
during the heavy bombing of last November and December 
from barges converted into floating canteens and moved along 
the waterways around and through Berlin. The Vélkischer 
Beobachter, a National-Socialist organ, has openly admitted 
that ‘‘ Germans who have lost everything in the terror raids 
already exceed several millions and are becoming as great a 
national problem as the pre-war seven million unemployed.” 

Though it is clear that bombing—both R.A.F. night 
bombing and the complementary American daylight attacks— 
have done great damage in the cases cited, the question of the 
real injury to Germany’s war effort inflicted by bombing is 
still difficult and elusive to answer. One yardstick which the 
R.A.F. now applies is the relation in terms of man-hours 
between productive capacity and consumption. It has bee 
calculated that if bombs destroy two-thirds of a town, its 
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people will almost always consume more goods and more 
man-hours in the form of labour than its industries will be 
able.to produce. In such a case the town will be unable to 
make any net contribution to German war effort, and will 
indeed be a drain upon it. Even when half has been destroyed 
a city is well on its way to this state. Once a city has been 
knocked out in such terms, all that is necessary is an occasional 
attack which will prevent recovery. 

Some thirty German cities are regarded as the key areas 
of German industrial life. At the beginning of March bombing 
was believed to have knocked out twelve of them, viz. Ham- 
burg, Hanover, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Essen, Dortmund,, 
Bochum, Hagen, Wuppertal (formerly Barmen-Elberfeld), 
Miinchen-Gladbach and Rheydt, Kassel and Mannheim. 
Three other cities—Leipzig, Frankfurt-on-Main and Stuttgart 
—were also nearing the stage in which they, too, would become 
a net liability to German war production. Another seven 
smaller centres also badly knocked about were Wilhelmshaven, 
Emden, Krefeld, Aachen, Remscheid, Liibeck and Rostock. 
When account is taken of the damage done in these cities, in 
Berlin and in other places (particularly the targets chosen by 
the American Air Squadrons for precision bombing by day- 
light), there can on the most circumspect view be no doubt 
that Germany’s output of arms, though still immense, is 
distinctly smaller than it would have been without bombing. 

Attack on these targets in Germany (and Austria) does 
not represent the whole of the Allied bombing effort. 
Industrial and transport targets in France which are important 
to Germany have also been heavily attacked. There has been 
constant bombing of military targets on the so-called “‘ rocket 
coast.” There has been the normal military and close 
support attack on targets in Italy and the A®gean area. 
Despite these other claims, the bombing of Germany is to 
grow yet further. In his February review of the war the 
Prime Minister said :— 


“ The whole of this air offensive constitutes the foundation upon 
which our plans for oversea invasion stand. Scales and degrees of 
attack will be reached far beyond the dimensions of anything which 
has yet been employed or indeed imagined. . . . What the experi- 
ences of Germany will be when her fighter defence has been almost 
completely eliminated and aircraft can go all over the country, by 
day or night, with nothing to fear but the F/ak—the anti-craft— 
has yet to be seen.” 


JULES MENKEN. 
March, 1944. 


OUR MEDITERRANEAN SEA-POWER 


HOW IT GREW 


THE demand for drugs and spices, especially pepper, in the 
Middle Ages, was enormous, and brought almost incredible 
profits. At the end of the 15th century a pound of pepper 
fetched 2s., or four days wages for a skilled carpenter. The 
trade was in the hands of special merchants called “ pep- 
perers.”” In Piers Plowman the first thing Glutton asks for is 
spices :— 


“I have gode ale, gossib,” quod she. ‘‘ Glotown, wiltow assaye ?” 

** Hastow aughte in thi purse, any hote spices ? ” 

“I have pepper and piones,” quod she, “‘ and a pound of garlike, 
A ferthyngworth of fenel-seed for fastyng dayes.” 


Later, the action of the Antwerp merchants in raising the 
price of pepper from 3s. to 8s. a pound caused much feeling. 
The reason was that our ancestors liked richly spiced wines 
and dishes, and the winter feeding of cattle being hardly 
understood, meat had to be pickled and spiced in large quan- 
tities for winter consumption. England got her main supplies 
through Venice. 

Early in the 16th century the English determined to 
remedy matters by opening up direct commercial communica- 
tion with the Levant. It was a time of great overseas expan- 
sion, and Henry VII had inaugurated Tudor maritime policy 
by encouraging the distant expeditions of the Cabots and 
other Bristol merchants. The pioneers in the enterprise were 
the Gonsons, father and son. The elder Gonson had been 
paymaster in the Royal Navy. In 1511, they organised a 
small fleet, which for many years made an annual voyage to 
the Levantine ports. The largest ship, the Matthew Gonson, 
was a vessel of 300 tons, carrying a crew of 100, six gunners 
and four trumpeters. Chios, their principal port of call, was 
one of the chief emporia of Levantine trade at the period. 
An interesting paper, containing a resumé of the subject, was 
prepared in 1569 by Jasper Campion for his masters, Michael 
Locke and William Winter, and is worth quoting in some 
detail. The writer was well qualified to speak on the subject, 
for he had married and settled down in the island for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Chios had been in the hands of the 
Genoese, but had recently been captured by the Turks. Both 
the Turks and the islanders would welcome the English, for 
the former would get their usual Io per cent. profit, amounting 
to at least 4,000 ducats per ship, and the latter would sell 
their wares. Formerly the Genoese sent I0 or 12 v 
annually to Chios, and as all these ships had been stopped by 
the Turks, the English could easily capture the trade. The 
natural products of the island were raw silk and gum masti¢, 
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while the people wove silk quilts, scamate and dimity ; 
cotton-wool, wax, hides, ‘‘ chamlets, mocayares, grogarams ”’ 
and galls arrived there from other countries. If these com- 
modities were shipped direct to England, the profit would be 
considerable ; for instance, English traders could obtain three 
quintals of cotton-wool for a kersey, and sell it for £3 per 100 
at most, whereas if the same quantity reached England 
through Venice the latter would charge as much as £5 per 100. 
Again, sweet oils to the quantity of 500 tons per annum could 
be obtained in the neighbourhood and sold for £5 a ton, 
whereas the same oil, when obtained from Spain, would cost 
{25 per ton. 

Accounts of early voyages to the Levant illustrate the 
dangerous and adventurous character of the journey in those 
days. In 1550 the bark Aucher, Captain Roger Bodenham, 
bound for Candia and Crete, put into the harbour of Mycone, 
where she took aboard a Greek pilot. At this juncture “ there 
came many small boats with mussen sayles to go to Chios with 
diverse goods to sell,’ and implored the Aucher to act as 
escort to them. As the pilot’s son was on board one of these, 
Bodenham consented. The Awucher had no safe-conduct from 
the Turkish authorities. The chief merchant who laded the 
bark had promised one to the owner, Sir Anthony Aucher, at 
Messina, but it had not been forthcoming, hence the situation 
was precarious. They were chased by “ three foystes? of 
Turks,’ but escaped after firing a shot across their bows. 
They reached Chios in safety, and the people of the town 
entered into a bond for 12,000 ducats to protect them against 
the Turks for 20 days. However, hearing that the Turks were 
coming in great force, Bodenham slipped quietly away. He 
was only just in time, for next day seven galleys entered the 
harbour, and the Turkish admiral, enraged at their escape, 
imprisoned many of those who were suspected of connivance. 
After rescuing certain Venetian ships which were being way- 
laid by Turkish pirates, Bodenham returned home safely. 
Among his shipmates was Richard Chancellor, who after- 
wards became famous for the discovery of the North East 
passage to Russia. 

Amongst other voyagers of the time were John Locke, who 
went in 1553 in Gonson’s boat to Jaffa and thence made a 
journey through the Holy Land to Jerusalem, and Anthony 
Jenkinson, who got a valuable concession in the same year 
from the Sultari to trade without restriction in ‘ Tripolis in 
Syria, Constantinople, Alexandria in Egypt, and all other 
towns and cities under our domination and jurisdiction.” 
This safe-conduct, being the first granted by the Turks to an 


1 Woollen homespun cloth, 
2 Galleys. . 
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English merchant, is of particular interest. Jenkinson, or his 
factor, or any one bearing the letter in his name, is to be 
allowed to unlade at any Turkish port, ‘“ frank and free,” 
after paying the usual custom-house dues. He is to enjoy 
the same privileges as the Venetians and French, and if any 
French, Venetian or other foreign consul or viceroy resident 
in Turkish dominions molest him, he may apply for help to 
the local authorities. The safe-conduct also applied to the 
sea, and gave the bearer immunity from being overhauled or 
plundered by Turkish galleys. 

Anthony Jenkinson was also present when the Sultan made 
his State entry into Aleppo before setting forth on his expedi- 
tion against the ‘‘ Great Sophie,” or Shah of Persia, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1553, and he gives a picturesque description of that 
imposing pageant. The Janissaries were in violet silk, with 
plumed helmets, “‘ a great bush of feathers, which waveth up 
and down most brave as he marcheth ”’ ; “ the pages in cloth 
of silver, on white horses ; six goodly young ladies mounted 
on fine white hackneys, clothed in cloth of silver, which were 
of the fashion of men’s garments, embroidered very richly 
with pearl and precious stones, and had upon their heads caps 
of goldsmith’s work, having great flackets of hair hanging out 
on either side’”’; ‘‘ the Great Basha, chief conductor of the 
army, clothed with a robe of Dollymant crimson ”’ ; and, lastly, 
“ the Great Turk himself, with great pomp and magnificence, 
using in his countenance and gesture a wonderful majesty, 
having only on each side of his person one page clothed with 
cloth of gold.” 

Still more amazing were the adventures of another stout 
seaman, John Fox. Setting out in the year 1563 in a small 
vessel called The Three Half-Moons, near the Straits of 
Gibraltar he encountered eight Turkish galleys. Seeing them- 
selves cut off without hope of escape, the owner encouraged 
his men to fight to the last, “‘ putting them in mind of the old 
and ancient worthiness of their countrymen, who in the 
hardest extremities have always gone away conquerors, yea 
and where it hath been impossible.” ‘‘ Then stood up one 
Grove the master, being a comely man, with his sword and 
target, holding them up in defiance against his enemies.” 
The Turks closed and tried to board. ‘‘ But the Englishmen 
showed themselves men in deed, in working manfully with 
their brown bills and halberds, and the company stood it s0 
lustily, that the Turks were half dismayed. But chiefly the 
boatswain showed himself valiant above the rest: for he 
fared among the Turks like a wood? lion: for there was none 
of them that either could or durst stand in his face, till at the 
last there came a shot from the Turks which brake his whistle 
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asunder, and smote him on the breast, so that he fell down, 
bidding them farewell and to be of good comfort, encouraging 
them likewise to win praise by death rather than to live 
captives in misery and shame.” 

The gallant crew was finally overpowered by sheer weight 
of numbers, and made to work at the oars as galley slaves. 
After a time they reached Alexandria, and here they were 
forced to dwell in misery for many weary years. Some died ; 
the richer ones, like the master and the owner, were ransomed, 
and after a time John Fox, the gunner, was released as a kind 
of ticket-of-leave man, and allowed to earn a scanty and pre- 
carious living as a barber. It was now 1577, 14 long years 
since he was captured, but the spirit of liberty burned un- 
diminished in his breast. There were in the prison ‘ two 
hundred three score and eight Christian captives of sixteen 
sundry nations.” John Fox made friends with a Spaniard 
named Peter Unticaro, who had been in confinement for 30 
years, and had been allowed to open an inn. Having got hold 
of some files, Fox and six of his companions collected at the 
house of Peter Unticaro, arming themselves with what 
weapons they could lay hands on, such as spits and glaives, 
while Fox himself took “an olde rustie sword-blade without 
either hilt or pomell, which he made to serve his turne in 
bending the hand ende of the sword insteed of a pomell.” 
They then sent a false message to the keeper of the prison. 
But what follows is best told in Hakluyt’s own words :— 


“‘ The keeper now being come into the house and perceiving no 
light, nor hearing any noyse, straightway suspected the matter: and 
returning backward, John Fox standing behind the corner of the 
house, stepped foorth unto him: who perceiving it to be John Fox, 
saide, O Fox, what have I deserved of thee, that thou shouldest seeke 
my death? Thou villaine (quoth Fox) hast bene a bloodsucker of 
many a Christian’s blood, and now thou shalt know what thou hast 
deserved at my handes: wherewith he lift up his bright shining 
sword of tennee yeeres’ rust, and stroke him so maine a blow, as 
therewithal his head clave asunder, so that he fell starke dead to the 
ground.” 


The little party then rushed the door of the gaol and killed 
the six warders on duty there. Here they found better 
weapons, the keys of the fortress, and also a treasure-chest, 
from which Peter Unticaro and two others could not be dis- 
suaded from helping themselves. Fox and his companions 
then proceeded to unlock the doors and free the prisoners, 
until all were released. The remainder of the prison guard 
took refuge on the roof, and in the fight which ensued, Peter 
Unticaro and the others who had touched the accursed 
treasure of the infidels were slain. By this time Alexandria 
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was aroused, so the whole party rushed to the harbour, cutting 
down all who opposed them, and seized and launched an 
empty galley before their amazed opponents were well aware 
what had happened. The galley cleared the mole unscathed 
under a storm of shot from the castle, and was out of reach 
before the Turks had recovered sufficiently to launch a vessel 
in pursuit. Their adventures were not, however, at an end. 
For 28 days they were buffeted by contrary winds: food and 
water ran short, but at last they reached Gallipoli in the isle 
of Crete, where they were hospitably entertained by the Prior 
and monks of the great monastery there. When the adven- 
turers left for Tarentum the monks begged John Fox to give 
them the famous sword wherewith he slew the keeper, “‘ which 
sword,” as the Prior wrote in his certificate, ‘‘ we doe, as a 
monument and memoriall of so worthy a deede, hang up in 
the chiefe place of our Covent house.’”’ From Tarentum, Fox 
went to Rome, “ where he was well entertayned of an English- 
man, who presented his worthy deede unto the Pope, who 
rewarded him liberally, and gave him letters unto the King 
of Spaine, where he was very well entertained of him there, 
who for this his most worthy enterprise gave him in fee 
twenty pence a day.”’ 

After the time of the Gonsons, trade with the Levant 
languished until it was revived in 1585 by the efforts of “ the 
discreet and worthy citizens Sir Edward Osborne and M. 
Richard Staper, seriously considering what benefit might 
grow to the common wealth by renewing of the foresaid dis- 
continued trade, to the enlarging of Her Majesty’s customs, 
the furthering of navigation, the venting of diverse general 
commodities of this Realm, and the enriching of the city of 
London.’’ Edward Osborne (1530-1602), the great-grand- 
father of the famous Earl of Danby, started life as the appren- 
tice of Sir William Hewet, Lord Mayor of London in 1559. 
He saved his master’s daughter, who had been dropped into 
the Thames by her nurse from ‘the window of their house on 
London Bridge, and afterwards married her. He was himself 
Lord Mayor (1583-84), and M.P. for London (1586). Richard 
Staper was a member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. He 
was interested in the Brazil trade and was a member of a 
Commission for planting new settlements in America. The 
inscription on his monument, now in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
describes him as “‘ the greatest merchant in his tyme; the 
chieftest actor in discovere of the trades of Turkey and East 
India.” Both of them afterwards took a leading part in the 
formation of the East India Company. 

Of all the early Tudor mercantile adventures, the Company 
of the Merchants of the Levant was the most successful. It 
was, indeed, the parent of the great company which after 
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wards overshadowed it. Osborne and Staper were responsible 
for the despatch of the first English trade-mission to the 
Emperor Akbar, which laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire. Most of the prominent members of the Levant 
Company afterwards became the promoters of the East India 
Company, and the two institutions for a time used the same 
letter-book and often employed the same ships. The influence 
of the Levant Company on English commerce was very 
striking. It enabled her to oust the Italian cities from the 
trade of the Mediterranean. 


“Hath the proud and magnificent city of Venice,” writes 
Roberts early in the 17th century, “lost her great traffic and com- 
- merce with India, Arabia and Persia? England hath got it, and now 
furnisheth her plenteously with the rich commodities’ thereof. . . 
Hath France almost lost the excellent commodities of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Aleppo, and generally of all Turkey ? London can and 
doth furnish it. Nay, and is Turkey itself deprived of the precious 
spices of India ? England can and doth plentifully afford them. . . . 
Not yearly but monthly, nay almost weekly, their ships are observed 
to go to and fro, exporting hence the cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, 
Worcester and Coventry, dyed and dressed, kerseys of Hampshire 
and Yorkshire, lead, tin, and a great quantity of Indian spices, 
indigo and calicos ; and in return thereof they import from Turkey 
the raw silks of Persia, Damascus and Tripoli, cotton and cotton- 
yarn of Cyprus and Smyrna, and sometimes the gems of India, and 
the drugs of Egypt and Arabia, the muscatels of Candia, and the 
currants and oils of Zante, Cephalonia and Morea.” 


“ Of all Europe,” says Munn, a contemporary of Roberts 
(1624), a clever merchant and economist, by whose advice the 
Levant Company had greatly benefited, ‘ this nation drove 
the most profitable trade with Turkey, by reason of the vast 
quantities of broad cloth, tin, etc., which we exported thither ; 
enough to purchase all the wares we wanted in Turkey ; and, 
in particular, 300 great bales of Persian raw silk yearly ; 
whereas a balance in money is paid by the other nations 
trading thither.’”’ In 1716, we find the annual export from 
England to Turkey amounting to “‘ 43,000 cloths, and a very 
great quantity of lead, tin, sugar, etc.,’’ and the wages of the 
officials employed in their service amounted to {£15,000 per 
annum. 

With the expiry of the 18th century, however, new 
economic doctrines came into vogue. The day of monopolies 
was past, and when complications in the Balkans made our 
political relations with Turkey unstable and precarious, it was 
decided to discontinue the Company’s charter. Its affairs 
were therefore wound up, after a long, prosperous and honour- 


| able career of 244 years, in 1825. H. G. Raw inson. 


EMPIRE ECONOMY 


THE power of emotion to swamp thought was distressingly 
illustrated in the reply given by the Brains Trust to the 
enquirer who wished to know if the British Empire could be 
made self-sufficient. It was a simple question, demanding a 
simple, factual answer about the availability or otherwise of 
the necessary raw materials. That demand was not met, 
The Brains Trust ran away from the question in horror, as 
from a thing unclean. No doubt the efforts of the Axis nations 
to build self-contained economies were taken as sufficient 
excuse for passing moral judgments instead of stating facts— 
an attitude only too common these days, even in more 
responsible quarters. 

Reliance upon 19th century economic doctrine, allied with 
20th century sentimentality, is the worst possible guarantee 
that could be found for the future integrity of the British 
Empire amidst the increasing economic stresses of the modem 
world. That is why such questions as this about self- 
sufficiency should be stripped of all emotional irrelevancies, 
and given a clear-headed and realistic examination. Upon 
the answers ultimately framed will depend our national and 
imperial survival. 

Why should a nation seek so to balance its economy that 
it can as far as possible supply its own needs from its own 
resources ? Presumably for the same reason that an individual 
seeks to sustain his life by his own efforts—that is, to bring 
the factors governing his life under his own control. The 
motive is not one to inspire hatred or contempt. If the 
individual is not thus self-sufficient, if outside resources are 
essential to his existence, he must have sufficient means to 
command them: otherwise he can be starved or made a 
slave. 

During the last century, when Britain’s prosperity was 
being built up by supplying the markets of the rest of the 
world, she had the financial masterdom which enabled her to 
a very large extent to govern the exterior factors which had 
become essential to her national life. That masterdom, 
weakened in 1914, died five years later. The centre of finan- 
cial power moved westwards, and with it went a good deal 
of Britain’s economic independence, which in turn carried 
away a measure of her political independence, as the dropping 
of both the Japanese Alliance and her claim to supremacy 
on the seas proved. 

Not until 1919 were the fallacies of 19th century economic 
doctrine fully exposed. The hypothesis had been that Britam 
would remain the workshop of the world. Other nations, 
enjoying the privilege of being able to buy British manu 
factured goods, would never aspire to manufacture goods on 
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their own account. It was a foolish assumption, as history 
has shown. The other nations in the fullness of time not only 
set their own people to work as far as they could upon their 
own raw materials to meet the needs of their own home 
markets, but were soon driving British goods out of other 
foreign markets, out of Imperial markets, and eventually 
even out of the British home market. During the inter-war 
period this process was threatening to put Britain out of 
business as a great Power. 

While Northamptonshire boot and shoe operatives sought 
in vain for work, Czechoslovakian boots and shoes flooded the 
country. Unemployed Leicestershire hosiery workers bought 
Japanese socks at fourpence a pair. Japanese tyres sold at 
ninepence a time, while the men of Coventry lined up outside 
the Labour Exchanges. And so it was with almost every 
other manufactured product. The agricultural position was 
worse. Seven hundred and fifty thousand British acres were 
withdrawn from productivity between 1931 and 1938, 150,000 
of them in a single year. 

The politicians raised a frantic cry about the need to 
recover our export trade, and while they were shouting their 
loudest, the export trade, steadily on the decline for ten years, 
took a further downward leap of {25,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1938 alone. So confused had men’s minds become 
that political leaders were heard to declaim in one breath 
against what they called ‘‘ over-population ”’ and in, the next 
breath against conditions which allowed thirteen millions of 
our people at home to suffer from malnutrition—that is, 
from permanent under-consumption. 

The Government, equally muddled and impotent, called 
together a world economic conference, in the vain hope of 
persuading the nations to deny the dynamics of their own 
expansion and allow Britain to continue in her 19th century 
role. They responded with a further flood of goods. 

Such was the price paid for 19th century economics 
applied to the 2oth century. We had immense potential 
wealth in the Empire, we had the manpower to develop it, 
and we had an equally immense potential demand for the 
goods that could be supplied—yet we were being driven 
bankrupt by anarchic world forces because we lacked the 
courage to face the implications of the new economic system 
Tequired to release that wealth in service to the peoples of 
the Commonwealth. 

The price, moreover, will continue to be paid, for—unless 
public opinion becomes enlightened to the issues at stake— 
processes at work after the last war will operate still more 
tuthlessly at the end of this war. Signs of that enlighten- 
ment at the present time are completely lacking. Instead, 
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the old discredited formulas are repeated more insistently 
than ever in an endeavour to plunge us once again into the 
vortex of the old economic turbulence. ‘‘ We must get back 
our export trade,” is still the cry—in other words, we must 
still further depress our long neglected home and Empire 
markets by driving down the standard of living of our peoples 
until they can under-cut the products of the lowest paid 
coolie labour in the world, for in these days of mass production 
the struggle for world markets means precisely that. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that an intelligent man should 
think to himself: “If the British Empire can become largel 
self-supporting, would it not be a good thing if its weal 
were to be employed to raise the standard of living of the 
Empire peoples and allow us to cut adrift from the system 
of international cut-throat competition which operated 
ruinously against us before the war? I wonder if it can? 
I’ll ask the Brains Trust ; they’ll be sure to know.” 

The line of speculation is entirely sound, however mis 
placed the hope of eliciting a responsible statement from the 
Brains Trust on the subject. 

It would be absurd, of course, to advocate a closed economy 
in the sense of an adamantine refusal to trade with other 
nations. International trade has a legitimate function—the 
exchange of genuine surpluses. If British soil were barren, 
or if it were impossible for us to make socks, or boots, or tyres, 
or whatever the product might be, then clearly we should be 
obliged to import these commodities from countries which 
had them to spare, in return for others which they lacked 
and which were surplus to our requirements. That is a very 
different thing from the unregulated scramble for world 
markets, which in the very nature of things must bring 


ruin upon the British economy if we persist in our forme § 


olicy. 

2 The idea that a favourable trade balance is the secret of 
wealth has become antiquated ; it is now the secret of poverty, 
in that to send wealth abroad is to deprive one’s own people 
of goods which they need and which they could consume if 
only their purchasing power were quated with their power to 
produce. In the same way an unfavourable balance of trade 
robs them of that purchasing power. 

Common sense alone demands, therefore, that we should 
produce: to our maximum capacity within the Empire and 
thus secure within the Empire maximum distribution of the 
goods produced. Whatever was surplus to our Imperid 
requirements could then be exchanged internationally on @ 
ad valorem basis for what was in deficient supply. 
opportunities of the Home market offered to the Dominios 
would be sufficiently large to induce co-operation withott 
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interfering with such of their trade as flowed naturally along 
other channels. 

Seen in this perspective the problem of whether the British 
Empire could become completely self-contained is not of 
major importance : it needs to be self-contained only up to 
the point where all available manpower is employed upon all 
available raw materials to meet Empire needs: over and 
above that point there is no conceivable argument against 
Eemational trading in whatever balances are created. 

If morality has anything to do with the issue, as the 
Brains Trust seems to think, the question is not whether it 
would be immoral to take these steps in the direction of Empire 
self-sufficiency, but whether it would be immoral not to do 
so. The man who ruins his own family by squandering his 
estate to please the world at large is scarcely to be accounted 
a moral man, and for far too long a time has Britain been 
engaged in just such an orgy, to the grave hurt of herself 
and of her long suffering but still loyal Empire family. 


A. K. CHESTERTON. 


WHAT RUSKIN SAID 


“You are all agape, my friends,” said Ruskin, “for this 
mighty privilege of having your opinions represented in 
Parliament. The concession might be desirable—at all events 
courteous—if only it were quite certain you had got any 
opinions to represent. But have you? Are you agreed on 
any single thing you systematically want ? Less work and 
more wages, of course ; but how much lessening of work do 


you suppose is possible ? Do you think the time will ever 


come for everybody to have no work and all wages? ... 
Have you planned the permanent state which you wish 
England to hold ? Do you want her to be nothing but a large 
workshop and forge, so that the name of ‘ Englishman ’ shall 
be synonymous with ‘ironmonger,’ all over the world? or 
would you like to keep some of your lords and landed gentry 
still, and a few green fields and trees ? ” 
[Ruskin—Life of John Ruskin, by S. T. Cook.] 


THE ARISTOCRATIC INNS OF OLD LONDON 


PRE-FIRE London has the tradition of a timber-built city, yet 
nevertheless it contained houses built with stones that had 
done duty in many a rebuilding from Roman times onward, 
and indeed here and there do duty still. Such were often 
spacious mansions, and, as might be expected, were the homes 
of the wealthier citizens or of their uninvited guests, the 
members of the nobility. For while the prelates of the Church, 
relying on the immunity from molestation conferred by the 
sanctity of their office, could afford to bestrew the north bank 
of the Thames with their palaces from Ludgate to West- 
minster, lay lords, from members of the royal family down- 
wards, found it safer to live within the protection of the 
ancient walls and among the warlike citizens. It is to be 
observed that these ‘ inns ” as they were called, usually came 
into the hands of the nobility at no cost to themselves, gifts 
from the king of the houses of citizens who had offended in 
various ways against the laws, or in the early period of Jews 
who were legitimate victims by the accident of birth. Thus 
in 1228 William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, was presented 
with a house in the parish of St. Olave Jewry which King John 
had seized for a “‘ debt ’’ of Abraham, the son of Muriel, who 
had bought it from Jose, son of Isaac, son of Raby. In this 
case the earl sold it three months later to a citizen, John 
Travers, for 110 marks of silver and an annual payment ofa 
hat of peacocks’ feathers or 2s. An example of the despoiling 
of the ordinary citizen occurs in 1265, when Henry III con- 
fiscated the home of 60 of those who had joined in Montfort’s 
rebellion and divided them among his own followers. 

The form taken by the most ancient of these inns can be 
seen in the contract, dated 1317, by Adam, the plasterer of 
London, to plaster the hall of John of Brittany, Earl of Rich- 
mond. This shows the great hall as the main building, with 
nothing above it but the high roof, containing louvres, or flues 
to permit the escape of the smoke from the iron fireplace in 
the middle of the stone floor. Such a hall can still be seen at 
Penshurst Place, in Kent. 

The house of John, Earl of Brittany, stood on the site of 
the present Stationers’ Hall, off Ludgate Hill. Having 
married Beatrix, daughter of Henry III, he was created Earl 
of Richmond, and was probably given this house at the same 
time. He died in 1306, and his son, known as John de Dreux, 
had licence in 1331 to convey the property to Mary de St. Pol, 
Countess of Pembroke, then a widow. Her husband, Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whom she married in 1323, was 
killed in a tournament a few hours later, and for the remainder 
of a long life she devoted her fortune to works of piety and 
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charity, founding Pembroke Hall at Cambridge and Cripple- 
gate Hermitage in London. From her the inn became known 
as Pembroke Inn, and the Corporation added to it by leasing 
to her for life a tower adjacent to it against the inner side of 
the wall of London. There are many references to the place 
inher time. In 1358 there is mention of “‘ the great gate of the 
hostel of the Countess of Pembroke,” and in 1361 John de 
Sulby in his will describes himself as ‘‘ Wardrobe keeper of the 
Venerable Lady the Countess of Pembrok.’’ She died in 1377 
and left the inn to her executors to have the enjoyment of it 
for two years and then to sell it towards paying for her 
numerous charities. In after years it became the home of the 
Lord Abergavenny, and from them it acquired the name of 
Bergavenny House. The last of them, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
left a daughter who married Sir Thomas Vane, who, not 
requiring it himself, sold it to the Stationers’ Company in 1611. 
The Company then did what in modern eyes appears a strange 
thing, for they pulled down the fine ancient stone hall and 
built a timber one in its place. 

The later form of a great London inn, as rebuilt in the 
16th century, can be seen in the description of Shelley House, 
which, with its garden, occupied the entire length of the north 
side of Oat Lane, except for the churchyard of St. Mary 
Staining, with a frontage of 70 feet in Noble Street, where was 
the great gate opening into a courtyard 30 feet square. Sur- 
rounding this stood the building: on the ground floor the 
hall, buttery, kitchen and offices, with bedrooms, study, and 
counting-house on the first floor. Altogether these two floors 
held 20 rooms, with the cellar below them and above a garret 
extending the entire 70 feet of the house. Behind these the 
garden ran along Oat Lane as far as the churchyard and con- 
tained a covered or cloister walk with a gallery above it. It 
was the home of the Shelley family until Sir Thomas Shelley 
joined in the conspiracy in 1399 to seize and kill Henry IV 
while spending his Christmas at Windsor. He was arrested 
and taken to the Tower, from whence he was brought to New- 
gate for trial, and here the record breaks off, but it may be 
taken as certain that he was executed. 

Although unnoticed in any account of the place it seems 
likely that the family made their peace with the King and 
recovered their house, for in 1472 when Louis de Bruges, who 
had befriended Edward IV in his exile, came to London, it is 
recorded that he was met by the sheriffs, ‘‘ And so forthe con- 
duicte to oon of thire Places to Dinner, which is called Shylley.”’ 
Now in that year one of the sheriffs was John Shelley, but 
whatever may be the truth of this, ten years later the house 
was owned by Sir John Colepepper, and, after passing through 
various hands, was bought before 1558 by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
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Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and father of Sir Francis Bacon, 
from whom it became known as Bacon House. From 157 
to 1578 William Fleetwood, the famous Recorder, lived there, 
and before 1581 it was turned into a printing-house, where 
Christopher Barker published Acts of Parliament. In 1628 it 
was purchased by the Scriveners’ Company, who made it their 
hall, and by 1703, when they were in low circumstances, they 
sold it to the Coachmakers, whose hall still occupies the site 
with its entrance where once was the gate of the ancient 
mansion. 

In spite of the scantiness of London history in Saxon 
times, we hear of at least two noble inns. One was Queen- 
hithe, first mentioned in a charter of King Alfred in 899. He 
is supposed to have given it to his son-in-law Edred, on 
placing him in charge of the defences of the City. It is still 
referred to as Edredshithe in 1138, and acquired its present 
name owing to the custom of several kings in giving it to their 
wives to yield them a revenue from the port. Henry I, 
Henry II, and John, all did this. The latter’s queen gave it to 
her younger son Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who in 30 Henry 
III leased it to the Mayor and citizens at a fee farm rent of 
£50 a year. 

The earliest mention of a royal residence in London occurs 
in the 7th century laws of Hlothhere and Eadric, kings of 
Kent, and its actual location is indicated by Walsingham, who 
states that about 100 years later the church of St. Alban Wood 
Street was the chapel of King Offa’s palace. It is also said to 
have had an entrance in Addle Street, and this indicates the 
island site bounded by Aldermanbury, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, and Addle Street as its site. There is the further tradi- 
tion, lasting as late as the time of Henry VIII, that here was 
the palace of King Athelstan. 

Apart from the ‘‘ Wardrobes,” the King’s on the site of 
Wardrobe Terrace in Queen Victoria Street, the Queen’s at 
Tower Royal, and the Prince’s, in Gresham Street, which were 
occasionally used as residences by their proprietors, the first 
noble inn we hear of after the Norman Conquest is Baynard’s 
Castle, built by Baynard, a companion of the Conqueror soon 
after that event, in the angle formed by the Fleet River and 
the Thames, just outside the City wall. It was an “ honour,” 
or jurisdiction, which he held by the barony of Dunmow. Two 
more of the family owned it, until William Baynard forfeited 
it for some act of treason, and in 1111 both the barony and the 
honour were granted by Henry I to Robert, son of Richard de 
Clare. He died in 1134 and the castle descended to his grand- 
son Robert Fitz Walter, who was one of the baronial leaders at 
the time of Magna Carta. By the ownership of Baynard’s 
Castle this family exercised important powers in the City. 
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They were bannerets of London, or leaders of the citizen 
forces, had magisterial powers of life and death in their own 
district, and sat with the aldermen at Guildhall, being in some 
respects the forerunners of the late Recorders. This went on 
for many years before it fell into abeyance, until in 1347 John 
Fitzwalter renewed his claim, when the Court of Aldermen 
declared that he had no franchise within the City and no right 
to intermeddle with pleas at Guildhall. 

The aldermen were probably the more enabled to adopt this 
attitude because in 1275 Robert Fitzwalter had sold Baynard’s 
Castle to Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
demolished it to build on the site the new home of the Friars 
Preachers, of Blackfriars. After this a new Baynard’s Castle 
arose farther east, but when or by whom built is uncertain. 
The first reference to it appears to be in 1338, in a grant to 
William de Ros of Hamelak of a tower on the Thames by the 
place called “‘ Chastel Baynard ’’, which Edward II caused to 
be built. The new castle was a great place between Thames 
Street and the river, and between Blackfriars and Paul’s 
Wharf, occupying approximately numbers 9 to 21 Upper 
Thames Street. From the 15th century onwards it was held 
by a succession of noble owners and tenants. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1428 and rebuilt by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
uncle of Henry VI, but was distinct from the place nearby 
called the Duke’s Wardrobe, which lay farther west, and was 
well known in later years as ‘‘ Duke Humphreys ” and later 
still became Bristol Street, now covered by Queen Victoria 
Street and the railway lines. In 1447 Duke Humphrey was 
done to death by his enemies, probably by poison or smother- 
ing, and in 1453 Baynard’s castle was granted to the King’s 
half-brother Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and father of 
the future Henry VII. When Edmund died in 1456 it was 
given to Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV, and it 
was here that Edward was offered the crown in 1461, as was 
also his brother Richard III in 1483. Henry VII made it his 
principal London palace and about 1501 “‘ repaired or rather 
new builded this house, not embattled, or so strongly fortified 
castle-like, but far more beautiful and commodious for the 
entertainment of any prince of great estate.” Henry VIII 
Stayed there at times and made a practice of conferring it 
upon each of his wives in succession. So it went on until 1546, 
when its keepership was granted to William Herbert, who 
became Earl of Pembroke in 1551, and his was the family 
finally to occupy it until it was consumed in the fire of 1666. 
The last we hear of it before that event is in 1642, when the 
Civil War had started, and Lady Ann Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery, records in her auto- 
biography, ‘‘ But I and my daughter went to live in Baynard’s 
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Castle, which was then a house full of riches and was the more 
secured by my living there, where then I continued to lie in 
my own chamber, without removing, six years and nine 
months.”’ After the Fire two of its towers remained standing 
until 1809. 

When Lord Fitzwalter sold Baynard’s Castle to Robert 
Kilwardby he was not without a residence to call his London 
inn, for Robert, the first baron, who died in 1234, already 
owned a great mansion in Old Jewry, which, with its grounds, 
extended from Lothbury almost to Grocers’ Hall Court. In 
1305 his grandson, another Robert Fitzwalter, added to it the 
home of the Friars of the Sack, on the corner of Lothbury and 
Old Jewry, which itself was established in 1257 on the site of 
an old Jewish synagogue. This then became the chapel of the 
house, which the Fitzwalters held for about 200 years. In 
1411 the chapel was sold to the Grocers’ Company for 320 
marks and by 1433 the whole area had come into their posses- 
sion, by which time the Fitzwalters’ inn was said to be “ void 
ground.”’ On the spot arose another house which the Grocers 
used to let as a residence. Stow states that Robert Large kept 
his mayoralty there in 1439-40 and lived in the house until 
his death, and that Hugh Clopton also: kept his mayoralty 
there in 1491-2. Afterwards it became a famous tavern 
called the Windmill, and in it was placed one of the scenes in 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. In 1522, when 
accommodation was sought for Charles V on his visit to 
London, the Windmill was reported to have 14 beds and 
stabling for 20 horses. According to Heath’s History of the 
Grocers’ Company an ancient tower, probably part of the 
Fitzwalter mansion, remained in the north-west part of the 
Grocer’s garden, and this was the only vestige of their pre- 
mises that resisted the Great Fire, but how long after that it 
was allowed to remain does not appear. 

The nearest inn to the Fitzwalters’ appears to have been 
Basset’s Inn in Aldermanbury, owned in 1360 by Sir Ralph 
Basset, Lord of Drayton. Its history is short. In 1452, under 
the name of “ Bassettisyn’”’ it was bequeathed to the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company by Ralph Holand, who had been 
sheriff in 1429. In later times it became the George Inn, 
and is now represented by St. George’s Avenue, No. 22 
Aldermanbury. 

On the other side of Cheapside, in Friday Street, was the 
inn of the Grosvenors, but how long they had occupied it, how 
long they kept it, or its position in the street, are alike 
unknown. It only comes into prominence once, although in 
an important and romantic connection. On October 15, 1386, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, gave evidence in the Court of 
Chivalry, held in the refectory of Westminster Abbey, that 
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walking up Friday Street one day he observed a new sign 
hanging out at an inn, bearing upon it the arms of Scrope, 
azure a bend Or, and enquiring of one whose house that was, 
was answered that it was the inn of Sir Robert Grosvenor. An 
action to stop the piracy of his arms had been started the pre- 
vious year by Sir Richard Scrope, first Baron Scrope of Bolton, 
among whose witnesses were John of Gaunt, Henry of Derby, 
Hotspur, and Sir John Sully, an ancient knight of 105, who 
testified that he had seen Scrope bearing those arms at the 
battles of Halidon Hall, 1333, Crecy, 1346, Poictiers, 1356, and 
Najera, 1367. Grosvenor had nearly 60 supporters, mainly 
from his native county of Cheshire, who testified that they 
has seen his arms on seals of charters and emblazoned in 
windows, notably in Budworth, where Grosvenor’s grand- 
father was buried. The verdict was only given after eight 
years, and pleased neither party, for Grosvenor was told that 
he could retain the Bend Or but must difference it with a silver 
bordure. Now in Wales a silver border was regarded as a sign 
of illegitimacy, and haughty Grosvenor prompty rejected it, 
and adopted the golden wheatsheaf, still the device of the 
Dukes of Westminster. 

Not far from here, on the west side of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and just within the City wall, was the great inn of the 
Earls of Northumberland. It is first mentioned in 1352, and 
the family still lived there in 1510, but in the meantime they 
had lost and recovered it more than once. When the rebellious 
old Earl of Northumberland was slain at Bramham Moor in 
1408 Henry IV gave it to his Queen, and it became known as 
Queen Joan’s Wardrobe, and successive earls endeavoured to 
reclaim it on the ground that a former earl had settled it on 
his son in tail and therefore it was not subject to forfeiture. 
The claim appears to have succeeded about 1435 and it 
remained in the family until another earl lost it in Edward IV’s 
reign, and for a time it was granted to George, Duke of 
Clarence. It was a large estate, and the chief mansion stood 
back from the street, approached from St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
by an alleyway. In the 16th century this part became the 
famous Bull and Mouth Inn, whose quaint old sign is now 
in the Guildhall Museum. It was not demolished until 1887. 
When the Earl of Northumberland sold the entire property in 
1607 it was described as comprising, besides the capital mes- 
suage, halls, parlours, chambers, cellars, gardens, tennis courts, 
and watercourses. 

Northumberland Inn, however, is chiefly notable for a 
scene of turbulence that occurred there on February 20, 1377. 
After an excited meeting at Guildhall, at which it was said 
that John of Gaunt had obtained the King’s permission to 
appoint a captain in place of the Mayor and to extend the 
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jurisdiction of Lord Henry Percy, the Earl Marshal, to thf Lan 
City, and that the latter had already arrested a citizen and§ capt: 
kept him at his inn, an angry mob raided it, broke open the} Edw 
doors, brought out the prisoner and carried away the gyve§ Beck 
that bound his feet, intending to burn them in the midst off the ( 
the City. They sought Lord Percy everywhere to wreak their } Chea 
vengeance on him, rushing through the rooms and thrusting§ that 
their lances through the beds.- Not finding him there they§ whic 
made for the Savoy, the home of John of Gaunt, in the Strand, : 
thinking they would find both their enemies there, but it of Less 
happened that the prospective victims had gone to dine with 
John of Ipres at Ipres Inn. Seeing all this going on a soldier 
of the Duke rushed to Inpres Inn in a panic, crying that out-§ hithe 
side was an infinite number of armed men and unless he tookf have 
heed that day would be his last. At this moment the Duk 1530, 
and his two friends were eating their oysters, and as Stow centu 
relates, John of Gaunt leapt up so hastily that he hurt both§ built 
his legs against the form, and he and Lord Percy immediately Ni 
fled and took boat to Kennington to complain to Prine§ Maide 
Richard. Scale: 
Ipres Inn, here mentioned, was near the church of St} Scales 
Thomas Apostle, and can be placed with some certainty af tion iz 
where is now No. 27 Garlick Hill, a furrier’s warehouse, on th in 145 
north corner of Great St. Thomas Apostle. Stow carries itf who f 
back to a time earlier than it probably deserves, ascribing its§ till nix 
foundation to William of Ipres, a Flemish soldier of fortum § citizer 
well known as a follower of King Stephen. But in 1355 ther§ the cr 
was a foreign weaver named John Marchaunt de Ipre resident¥ lords < 
in London, and it was his son, also named John, with whom self in 
Gaunt and Percy were dining. The second John had prs§ whoh 
pered, was knighted, became Controller of the Household tof to Lor 
Edward III, and one of his executors. In 1432 Ipres Img but as 
was in the possession ‘of Philippa, widow of !Edward, Duk§ head, : 
of York, and in 1485 Sir Thomas Frowyk/mentions in bi§ the ch 
will ‘‘my place in London called Ipres Inne.’’ It half Scales 
apparently disappeared by Stow’s time, for he writes of itm§ Willia: 
the past tense. in 154 
Close to this spot were two more inns worthy of mention § which 
Stow tells us: ‘‘ Over against Ipres Inn, in Knight rides§ flight < 
street, at the corner towards St. James at Garlicke hithe, ws} whereo 
sometime a great house built of stone called Ormond placi§ into th 
for that it sometimes belonged to the Earls of Ormond.” Thi valued 
place is on the site of the present Beaver Hall, opposite th} of thei 
church of St. James, on the corner of Garlick Hill and Gret§ and in | 
Trinity Lane. The Ormonds, although an Irish title, had clot § besides 
connections with England and with London. James, the fifth a great 
earl, was given the English title of Earl of Wiltshire, was Lov§ details. 
High Treasurer in 1454 and K.G. in 1459. He fought on t§ in 156¢ 
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the f Lancastrian side at the battle of Towton in 1461 and was 
df captured and beheaded. The family was descended from 
the} Edward I and claimed descent also from the family of Thomas 
ves Becket, in consequence of which they took great interest in 
tof the College of St. Thomas of Acon, now the Mercers’ Chapel in 
neir } Cheapside, where several of them were buried. Stow tells us 
‘ing § that Edward IV gave Ormond Place to his wife Elizabeth, 
hey § which probably accounts for the record that a later earl, who 
nd, } died in 1515, lived in a tenement in the parish of St. Peter-the- 
t 0 Less near Paul’s Wharf, paying a rent of 53s. 3d. to the Dean 
with? and Chapter of St. Paul’s. Ormond Place may be the “ large 
die} messuage or tenement ”’ in the parish of St. James Garlick- 
out-§ hithe and ward of Vintry which is stated in an inquisition to 
took have belonged to Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, who died in 
uke} 1530, in right of his wife Margaret. By the end of the 16th 
stow f century it had been taken down and tenements and a tavern 
both f built on the site. 

itely Not far away, in Queen Street, on the north corner of 
rine} Maiden Lane, now unnecessarily renamed Skinners Street, was 
Scales, or Shales, Inn, the 15th-century home of Thomas, Lord 
f St} Scales, the eighth holder of the title, who finds frequent men- 
y af tio in the Paston Letters. He fought in the French wars, and 
n the inz450, when Jack Cade attacked the City, led the Londoners 
ies it} who fought the rebels on London Bridge from nine at night 
gits§ tillnine next morning. He was afterwards estranged from the 
rtum§ citizens by his opposition to the Duke of York in his claim to 
ther® the crown. In 1460, when Warwick was fighting the loyalist 
ident§ lords at Northampton, Scales, with some followers, shut him- 
vhom§ self in the Tower and fired on Sir John Wenlock and others 
pro who had been deputed to besiege it. When Warwick returned - 
id t§ to London he surrendered, and was quietly allowed to escape, 
s Im§ but as he was taking boat the Thames watermen cut off his 
Dukt§ head, stripped off his clothes, and threw his naked body into 
n sf the churchyard of St. Mary Overy. The next we hear of 
had Scales Inn is in an inquisition of 1549, when it was said that 
nf William Rastell took a 21 years’ lease of the place in 1541, and 
in 1549 ‘‘ with his whole family, contrary to the allegiance 
which he owed to the King, deceitfully and rebelliously took 
fight and emigrated to Louvain in Flanders . . . by reason 
whereof all the goods and chattels of the said William came 
into the hands of the King as forfeitures.” These chattels, 
valued at £30, included 70 yards of cloth hangings for the hall 
of the inn, 65 yards of painted cloth with flowers and branches, 
and in the parlour, cupboards, tables on trestles, chairs, stools, 
besides bedsteads with ornamental coverlets, candelabra, and 
agreat quantity of iron and pewter kitchen utensils. Such 
details indicate the size of the inn, the last we hear of which is 
1566, when Sir Thomas White, who had been Mayor in 
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1553, left it to his wife for life, and afterwards to be sold for 
the benefit of St. John’s College in Oxford. 

Between 1406 and 1435, while Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, was striving to regain his house in §¢, 
Martin’s-le-Grand, it was his good fortune to receive the grant 
of another London inn, which had been the home of the great 
family of Mortimer. Its position is now marked by Northum-. 
berland Alley in Fenchurch Street, and the Earl obtained 
possession in 1426 on the death of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March. After the death and attainder of the third Earl in 
1461 it was granted to George, Duke of Clarence, but the fifth 
earl recovered it in 1472. Stow tells us that in the next cen- 
tury, when the earls had left it, it was turned into bowling 
alleys and gaming houses, and that it was then the “ ancient 
and only patron of misrule,”’ but by the time he wrote this in 
its turn had died out, and given place to a number of great 
rents and small cottages. 

Throughout the Middle Ages it was illegal to build within 
16 feet of the inside of the City wall, so leaving a path all 
round the circuit of the town. Besides Northumberland Inn 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand there were at least two more built as 
near as this to the wall. One was the inn of the Earls of Oxford 
in Camomile Street, itself one of the narrow streets that still 
represent the ancient pathway. On the south side of the 
street, a few doors from Bishopsgate, there was, until it was 
levelled to the ground by enemy bombs, a cul-de-sac of unpre- 
possessing appearance with the resounding name of Bishops- 
gate Avenue. It had two entrance alleys from Camomile 
Street, and they ran all round the warehouse in the centre and 
met initsrear. This represented the old courtyard, and behind 
it was, where the mansion had stood, a printing-house, whose 
wooden staircases and rickety wooden floors seemed scarcely 
capable of supporting the weight of the machinery. It may 
have been the remains of the old structure, for the Great Fire 
stopped some distance away. How early the earls had posses- 
sion of the inn it would be hard to say, for the family of de 
Vere had very early connections with London. The first 
Aubrey de Vere came over with the Conqueror, who endowed 
him with vast estates, mostly filched from Wulfwine, a great 
Saxon thegn. His son, another Aubrey, was Great Chamber- 
lain of England and a sheriff of London in 1125, in which year 
Henry I sent him to invest the priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 
with the lands of the Knightengild. Later he became an 
adherent of King Stephen and on May g, 1141, he was killed 
in a riot when the citizens rose against Queen Maud. In the 
following year his son, the third Aubrey, saved the states by 
taking the other side, and Maud made him the first Earl of 
Oxford. The first actual mention of the inn occurs in a will 
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of 1348, and another will of 1350 provides that certain pay- 
ments are to be made at the hostel of the Earl of Oxford near 
Bishopsgate. It was still owned by John de Vere, the 13th 
Earl, who died in 1513, but by Stow’s time it had been split 
up into small tenements. 

The other house built near the City wall was Warwick Inn, 
on the site of Warwick Square in Warwick Lane. In 1351 it 
was the hotel of Thomas de Beauchamp, third Earl of War- 
wick, and in r4o1 it was described as an inn with six houses 
and 16 shops, of a clear annual value of £12. The last Beau- 
champ to own it was Henry, Duke of Warwick, who died in 
1445, and in 1449 Richard Nevill, the King Maker, married his 
sister and so acquired the title. After Nevill was killed at the 
battle of Barnet in 1471 the inn was granted to the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester, the former of whom had married one 
of his daughters and the latter about to marry the other. It 
seems that the widow, their mother, was not averse, for a 
letter written from Staple Inn in Holborn between 1474 and 
1476 remarks: ‘‘ Sir also the king hath restored the countes 
of Warwick to all her inheritaunce, and she have graunted itt 
unto my lord of Glowcester with whom she is, and of this . 
foolkes merveyles greatley.”” The inn came to Henry VII 
after Richard III fell at Bosworth, and in 1539 Henry VIII 
made it the office of his tents and revels. But by that. time 
part of it had become a public inn, for in 1538 a party of horse 
thieves adjourned there after disposing of their booty, when 
the leader lost his money, “‘so that his fellows had scant 
3s. 4d. apiece for their parts.” 


C. PENDEILL 


STARVATION IN EUROPE 


“ The hunger conditions existing in Germany in 1918 were 
probably worse than anything existing in Western Europe to- 
day. I remember that many people in those days were afraid 
that one whole generation of the German race would be so ema- 
ciated or weakened by that hunger that it would be not until 
the next generation that Germany could recover, that is the 
generation of Germans which have fought this war. . . .”— 
The Earl of Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, in the 


House of Lords, March 18, 1944. 
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AGNIESZKA 


(A true Story) 


“NOTHING good will come of this”? thought Agnieszka, 
looking round fearfully in all directions. But there was 
nobody in sight. The fields stretched away into the distance, 
resting against the forest on the horizon. And even the black 
cat which had just run across her path from left to right was 
no longer to be seen against the snowy white. 

“Nothing good...” she whispered, crossing herself 
piously. ‘Oh...no!” 


And she went on, hurriedly passing the wayside bushes as if } 


evil lurked in them. A Calvary had stood here before. A 
black stump still jutted out of the snow. It seems to have 
been broken, but who could know what had become of the 
cross? It simply was not there. 

She halted here for a while to drive off the “ evil,” for the 
cross had stood here for so many years that even the place 
had taken a certain holiness from it. 

“That black cat’’—thought Agnieszka—“ the rascal 
vanished as if it had fallen into the earth.” 

And again she looked nervously around on all sides. But 
there was still nobody in sight. The pale December sun was 
reflected in each snow-crystal until they sparkled from this 
sunny embrace like stars. Soon she noticed that she had been 
standing there for some time, and that she was not even 
praying, simply standing there and gaping in all directions, as 
if she had no work to do at home. 

She crossed herself once more and went on towards the 
smiling sun. 

She knew the way by heart, for she used it every day. % 
she blinked her eyes and went forward, knowing in which 
places to lift her feet so as not to trip over a stone, and where 
to turn to the right in order to avoid hitting bare and frost- 
stiffened branches. 

She thought of Staszek and how he had rushed into the 
house that last time, like a hunted animal, had said good-bye 


to them, told them to be careful, and left. And from that | 
time on not a single word from him, although so many years f 


had already gone by... . 

How many years was it? The December after the war 
began, or may be November, the Lord of D. had died, the next 
year there was a man-hunt in the forest just before Christmas, 
and now it was nearly the fourth year. Yes, three years had 
passed. But she did not want to believe that it was already 
three years, but went on recalling all the details until the total 
again came to three. Obviously it was really true. 
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And she went on—solitary and even happy in her solitude, 
because lately she had hardly ever been alone. The road was 
not long. Ina moment there would be some buildings on the 
right, then fields again and then she would be home. She had 
only to pass the church, and she would see it. The church was 
shut, like most churches in Poland. But no one had taken 
anything from it. They had left everything as it was, and the 
old sacristan had remained. He had the keys and saw to 
everything. They had shut the school, too. One did not know 
where to begin with the children. Poor Pietrek. He was now 
rising ten and could hardly read. In any case he would not — 
have known how to at all if she hadn’t sat with him for at least 
an hour every day. He only tore about the fields with the 
other children from the village. It was that way everywhere. 
The school-mistress had left while the fighting was still going 
on. She was a good teacher, but nobody had seen her after 
that. They said she was living in Warsaw now. 

Agnieszka had not even noticed that she was already home. 

“God be praised ! ’’ she said on entering. 

“For ever and ever’ answered her mother. 

There the conversation ended, for in a house or on a farm 
there is work for everybody, and no time for talking, not even 
in winter. Agnieszka looked into every corner and then 
into the yard ; she had just stopped by the fence when some 
Germans came up to the house. With them was the German 
bailiff and some others whose clothes looked as if they came 
from the town. 

“Where is the man of the house ? ”’ asked the bailiff. 

“ Tnside.”’ 

And they went in. 

Jozek from the family next door at once rushed over to ask 
what was up, but she could tell him nothing. 

“Wait here. I will go in—then perhaps I shall find out.” 

Inside the talking was already over. Her father stood near 
the corner, white as paper. Only his lips were moving, but no 
words came out. He was deeply moved and in vain tried to 
recover his voice. His lips continued to move soundlessly, and 
his fingers clawed the air. Agnieszka had never seen him in 
such a state, although she had been sixteen last Assumption. 

“Within two hours ’’—said the man from the town, 
sharply. 

And they all went out, saying no word more. 

“What did they want here ? ” 

“ They are turning us out of our home, daughter. In two 
hours the Huns will come and will throw us out wherever it 
pleases them.”’ 

__ And, taking his head in his hard, toilworn hands, he ran out 
into the yard, while behind him echoed a dull groan which 
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struck to the very bottom of the listeners’ hearts with a sharp 
pain which no words can describe 

After a while her mother came in. 

“ Have you heard ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Meantime the Germans were going from cottage to cottage, 
picking out those which seemed the most prosperous and 
attractive. 

Agnieszka did not know what to do with herself, what work 
to start, what to pack and what to leave. She only knew that 
this was no laughing matter: They had said two hours, and 
two hours it would be. One must get everything ready. To 
make the situation worse, Pietrek had wandered off some- 
where, out of sheer contrariness, just when there was so much 
to do. 

Her mother was dropping everything, and Agnieszka 
realised that she herself would have to see to it all. She began 
to pack the pots and pans, although they had not yet eaten 


dinner. But who could eat there to-day ? And without pots | 


and pans nobody could do in any house, for there were none 
to be bought nowadays. 

Her father interrupted her. 

“Why the pots ? You can’t take them away. Everything 
here has to be left asit was. Everything has to be ready for the 
Huns to live comfortably on someone else’s wrong. They even 
ordered us to make up the beds, and shouted at us not to forget 
to heat water and leave it, because they would want a wash 
after the journey... .” 

He could say no more. He opened the chest and looked 
through all the things it contained. He took out the best and 
told everyone to put on their Sunday clothes. 

“Twenty kilos of baggage can be taken from the house. 
No pots, no furniture, not even bedding. . . .” 

“Twon’t doit. . . .” cried his wife. 

But no one paid any attention to her words or crying. 
The neighbours ran in to help. They were lucky enough to 
have escaped being turned out. 

“‘ But take what you want, dear people. Take everything, 
so that others shouldn’t get it. Why shouldn’t our things be 
useful to someone, even if God has sent us such a fate ?” 

Pietrek appeared, out of breath—but even he did not dare 
to ask for dinner when he saw what was going on. He stood 
in a corner and whirnpered softly, seeing the tearful faces of 

the grown-ups all around and Agnieszka bustling about, 
looking even more serious than when she gave him reading 
lessons. Even he was old enough to feel the general sense of 
impotence and humiliation which lay like a fog over the whole 
room, the whole village and the whole of the country. It was 
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this feeling which made his father mutter: “ [ll kill them... .” 
But this made no impression on those who listened, for they all 
knew that even if he attacked the first, others would come, 
bringing a terrible death to the whole village. People told of 
the burning of houses with their owners inside, and of beating 
to death in the camps whose grim renown had spread through 
all Poland. Who could oppose such things ? 

After noon came carts and from them appeared the “ black- 
coats’ to see that everything was in order. 

“ Here!’ roared one of them in Agnieszka’s ear, giving her 
a sharp blow with his rubber truncheon. She did not under- 
stand. ‘‘ Here! ’’ he shouted again, kicking her. Then she 
understood. She was to wash that part of the floor which his 
snow-covered boots had trodden. a7 

In the yard by the carts stood a crowd of deportees whom 
the Germans jostled every now and again, telling them to 
hurry. Children were crying loudly. The curses and shouts 
of the Germans rose above the village, and on to the scene fell 
the pale shafts of the December sun, slanting towards the west. 

“No room here. Understand ? Get into the next one.”’ 

‘Give me back my child.” 

‘Silence ! ”’ 

But the child did not want to leave its parents. It begged 
and cried, and at last twisted away from the Gestapo-man’s 
grasp, running towards the cart where its parents sat. But it 
had barely begun to draw itself up when a harsh blow fell on 
its back. Men rushed forward to defend the child, but at the 
same instant the German drew his revolver and fired. . . . 

The small hands slackened slowly, letting go of the board 
they had clutched convulsively . . . the head fell forward 
... and the child’s body bent backwards, still hanging from 
the cart until it fell to the ground with a dull and dismal 
sound. 

Then a storm of weeping burst out. Clenched fists were 
raised and curses heard, which infuriated the Germans. They 
intensified their shouts and herded the Poles even more 
brutally into the carts. They rained blows upon the heads of 
those who lingered, and threw the children into whatever cart 
stood nearest, not caring whether they were with their own 
families or with strangers. 

Several young men surrounded the Gestapo-man, but he 
did not hesitate long. Drawing his revolver again, he shot. 
Strange to say, the bullet passed through the throng without . 
hitting anybody. The men pressed still nearer to him, and at 
the same time dark figures began to run towards the open 
country, running swiftly in the direction of the narrow black 
fringe of forest. The people of the village were escaping. Who 
can say whether they would ever return? Perhaps in the 
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evening, when all was quiet, perhaps the next day, perhaps 
never. 

Agnieszka was already in a cart with her parents and 
Pietrek. Every so often she lent towards her father and 
whispered some words into his ear. But he waved his hand 
impatiently, saying : 

“‘ Leave me in peace.” 

The Germans threw the body of the dead boy into the ditch, 
then went from cart to cart to count everybody. Many were 
missing, but each time this happened they simply took the 
nearest bystander, ordered him to get his clothes and get in. 

The line of carts finally got under way and drove out 
through the village. 

The Germans were openly cursed, nobody hiding his bitter- 
ness and hatred. The Gestapo men pretended not to under- 
stand. The carts were so tightly packed that it was difficult to 
sit. The horses plodded along with difficulty and it seemed as 
if they had been under way for an eternity before they even 
reached the nearest woods. 

Agnieszka by chance remembered the black cat she had 
seen that day, and even felt angry with herself for not having 
spoken of it at home. Perhaps they could have found some 
way out ? Now it was too late. Then another thought came 
into her head. 

How would it be ? The Germans would go into their larder. 
They would find there the few stores which the neighbours had 
not managed to take. Perhaps they would want to change 
something, or even rebuild. Who could tell what ideas would 
come into a German’s head ? Perhaps they would change the 
floor in the larder. There she stopped. She remembered that 
night so well. Staszek had rushed in suddenly. He said only 
that she must hide something for him, ‘As deeply as 
possible,’ he said. And it was he who chose the larder floor 
as a hiding-place, though Agnieszka suggested burying it in 
the fields so that nobody would find it. But this he did not 
want. 

“‘ It will rust,’ he said—‘“ it will become useless. It doesn’t 
belong to me but to the army. It’s a machine-gun. Under- 
stand ? Here you have a box with ammunition. You are to 
give it up when Polish soldiers come. Or I will take it myself 
when I come.” 

He would only stay in the house for a short while then. 

“When you finish,’ he said, “‘ wake me up. [I shall se 
what sort of a job you make of it. Don’t say a word to 
Pietrek. He’s still a baby and might chatter.” 

She had never spoken of it, nor had her mother and 
father. 

How would it be now, she thought. The Germans would 
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find the things and take them away. And they did not belong 
to Staszek but to the army. They would be needed. 

“Father...” 

“ What is it ?”’ 

“‘T must go back.”’ 

“Sit still, stupid girl, or they will kill you.” 

“Don't worry about me. I can look after myself. And 
they won’t even notice me.”’ 

“Sit still.” 

But Agnieszka could not sit still. She leant over to her 
father and whispered :— 

“Don’t say anything to Mother. I shall get away into the 
forest. I know it well. And when it’s night I shall go home. 
They won’t turn me out of the village. I shall wait till the 
next night, and then go in quietly, very quietly, to the Germans 
who live in our house. Nobody will hear me. I shall get in 
through the third board in the wall by the garden. I 
remember how to get in. There is nothing else to do. It 
doesn’t belong to Staszek but to the Army. Staszek or some- 
one else will need it. We must give it back. It’s not ours.” 

The sun had set long since, and the night rose star-spangled 
and frosty over the tragic convoy, rolling along a road which 
seemed unknown though each one of them had known it from 
childhood and used it every day. But where would it lead 
them now ? 

Where were they going, thought the man, and asked : 

“You would come back to us, daughter ? ” 

“ Of course ! ” 

“Where ? ” 

A troubled silence fell between them. 

“T’ll find you somehow. Don’t fear.” 

“Tf you manage to do everything, if God is kind to you 
and the Germans don’t catch you, go to Martin and tell him I 
sent you. He will know all about it. He is going through the 
forest now to find out where they are sending us. He had a few 
men with him. He will tell you. And while you are in the 
village look out for the bailiff. If he sees you—you and I and 
all of us will die.” 

“T will go to Martin and tell him you sent me. . . .” 

“ And give the machine-gun to him. He will know what 
todowithit. Say that it is Staszek’s . . . hewillknow. And 
tell him to write to Staszek about us... .”’ 

“Where is Staszek ? ”’ 

“Foolish girl, How should I know? Where should a 
young man be now but in England with the Army, or maybe in 
Africa? I don’t know, and I don’t want to know. Martin 
knows and that’s enough for me.”’ 

“ Didn’t you ever talk to him about it . . .?”’ 
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“ Better not to talk. Now go over to old Jozefa, for it looks 
to me as if she’s sitting on the edge and . 

A shot broke through the peace of the night. 

“‘ You are not to go,”’ said the man. 

The whole convoy stirred, and the Gestapo guards, shouting 
unintelligently, went from cart to cart checking those in them 
again. 

““ Someone has got away from the first cart.”’ 

At that moment came the sound of four shots one after the 
other, and then quiet again enveloped the forest. By the road- 
side lay four bodies. 

“Whom did they kill ? ” 

But the night hid their identity. Some said that it was 
Michal and his sons. But who could really tell. Only those 
in the first cart, for the men had come from there. 

‘“‘ Father—I’m going now.” 

“You are not to go. Sit still. You saw what they did to 
the others.”’ . 

And the carts rolled on slowly through the dark night as 
hopelessness slowly seeps into a man’s soul. Agnieszka gave 
up her plan. Her eyes began to shut, for it was late, although 
the moon had not yet risen. The day had tired her out. 
Close to her slept Pietrek, his head resting on his mother’s lap. 

“‘ Daughter—are you asleep ? ”’ 

“ Only dozing.” 

“Don’t sleep. It’s time for you to go. May the Holy 
Virgin keep you in Her care. And if it happens that you don’t 
see us again, don’t reproach yourself that we died because of 
you. Go to Martin and tell him that I sent you. If he tells 
you to stay—then stay and do what he tells you, as if he were 
your father. If you don’t—I shall curse you and not let you 
come back home. I won’t tell your mother about this—and 
don’t you say a word. . . . May Our Lady go with you. . . .” 

She wanted to go into his arms, but he quickly drew back 
and pretended to be asleep. So she moved forward a little 
not being able to find room in the cart. Finally she stop 
laid Pietrek down in her place and whispered : 

‘‘ Sleep here so as to let Mother sleep, too.” 

And she began to move imperceptibly towards the back of 
the cart. 

“ Tf there weren’t a frost it would be easier. Now if one 
jumps off one can be heard immediately.” 

She looked carefully all around and stood for a long time 
tensed, until she was sure that she could not hear any German 
voices. 

“They are asleep.” 

And at the thought, her legs swung themselves out of the 
cart. For a moment she held on with her hands, trying to 
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touch the ground with her feet. She had only to let her feet 
drag behind the car for a second so that her descent would not 
be too noisy and... . 

Now! She let go with her hands. Within a split second 
she was down on the road and had jumped to one side in front 
of the muzzles of the next pair of horses. 

She stopped under a tree to get her breath back and to 
listen to the sounds made by the convoy. Finally only silence 
and peace remained. 

She did not find Martin in the village, but went to her own 
home at once, for there was no reason to delay. In an evil 
moment the Germans might take up the larder floor to-morrow. 
To-day they would certainly not do it because they would be 
fuddled after the party the Gestapo-men had made for them. 

Over the house of Agnieszka’s parents fluttered the 
Swastika, as a sign that German colonists had settled there and 
were the new owners. 

“One day you will have to get out of here,” Agnieszka 
vowed, going to the little window which gave on to the garden. 
The chained dog whined joyfully and she went across to stop 
him barking. She patted him and then went back to the 
window, carrying a hatchet she had picked up. 

“ If they have left something of their own here I shan’t know 
how to move about in my own home.” But there was nothing 
new. The larder was just as they had left it that afternoon. 

“One ...two... Ah! Here’s the third board.” 

And delicately, as if she were doing the most intricate work, 
she began to prise out the nail. This took along time. The 
moon had long been out, throwing a melancholy light around. 
The night was frosty, like all December nights in Poland, but 
Agnieszka felt hot from her work and the uncertainty. At 
last the first nail came out, and only one remained. Then she 
had only to put the board aside, take out the machine-gun 
and the box with ammunition, and all was done. 

“ So Staszek went to join the army,” she thought. “And 
Father didn’t say a word to me. Only now, when it’s not clear 
if we shall ever see one another again.”’ 

The second nail came out. 

She had not much time left, but there was no more work 
to be done. It would not be difficult to get the box out, nor 
to put the board back in place. Her work was finished and 
she had only to get ready to draw the box out through the 
small window. But if she herself could get through it, then 
the box certainly could. For was she not a grown girl, sixteen 
last Assumption ? 

When it was day Martin came back. She gave him the 
machine-gun, told him everything her father had said, and 
asked if she was to return. 
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““ As you will. Perhaps you will stay with us ? You will be 
useful, for you are quick-witted.” 

“ As you bid me.”’ 

“ And what is your own wish ? ” 

“ T would like to go back.” 

“ They will beat you in that camp. I have had some of it 
and I know. The people there are hungry and have nothing to 
cover themselves with at night. As you will, but I say to you 
from my heart: stay with us.” - 

“I’m not afraid of beatings. You see, I can’t leave 
Pietrek. He doesn’t know how to read properly, although he’s 
already rising ten. And I told him to take his reader and two 
books which I used at school. Who will teach him Polish? 
I will go to them. They are at Zamosc ? ”’ 

a 

And so she went. Through the same forest through which 
she had come yesterday and later returned by night to the 
village. The sun laughed down at her and the trees smiled, 
proud in their royal winter garments. 

And for the first time in her life she tasted her freedom, for 
she understood that she was going to the concentration camp 
and to captivity. And she turned with longing back towards 
the village. 

“What are you doing? You can’t leave Pietrek ? ” 

She went on. But she walked more and more slowly and 
unwillingly, turning round more and more often, as if she were 
saying good-bye to her own world, hers no longer, which was 
comprised in that very forest. 


Agnieszka was seen for the last time as she entered the 
camp. She talked for a long time with the sentry, who did not 
wish to let her in. At last she asked a passer-by to explain 
what it was all about. 

But the passer-by, instead of explaining, took her by the 
hand and took her over to the other side of the street, whcre he 
implored her to run away. 

“They brought them in this morning, and one has been 
hanged already.” 

“Hanged ? That was surely on account of me.” 

And she besought the stranger to explain what she wanted 
to the sentry. She was reporting to the camp because she had 
escaped from a batch of deportees from the village of X. 
Now she had come back. 

The sentry caught her by the neck and dragged her in 
through the gates. Fora long time afterwards sounds of blows 
and cries floated out into the street. 


JANUSZ LASKOWSKI. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


THE WEARING OF UNIFORM 


S1r,—A charge is occasionally made in the police courts 
against some individual for the illegal wearing of some uniform, 
or the illegal use of some title. There does not, however, 
appear to be any hard and fast rule to govern the use of the 
prefix of a military rank. After the last Great War some of 
those officers who had served for hostilities only continued the 
use of their rank after demobilisation ; others did not. Which 
was correct ? 

After this war the numbers concerned will be far greater. 

So far as the naval service is concerned the matter admits 
of no argument. All officers of the R.N., R-N.R., and 
R.N.V.R., whether on the Active List or Retired List, are 


, entitled to, and expected to use the rank under which their 


name appears in the official Navy List. On retirement from 
the Active List a naval officer is not “‘ pensioned,”’ his name is 
transferred to the Retired List, and so long as it remains on 
that list he is in receipt of Retired Pay (not Pension) and is 
liable to be called up for active service at the discretion of the. 
Admiralty. To obtain complete freedom from service it 
would be necessary to resign one’s commission, when emolu- 
ments would cease. If his name is not included in the official 
Navy List no one has the right to use a naval rank as a prefix. 
This was made clear by the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the House of Commons some months ago when he explained 
that a certain ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner’’ employed by the B.B.C. 
had no official right to continue the use of a naval rank as 
his name did not appear in the official Navy List. 

Except in the case of Flag Officers, or officers whose title 
includes the word Admiral, the letters R.N., R.N.R., or 
R.N.V.R., should, of course, always be inserted after the name 
of any British Naval Officer. (In the case of Dominion 
navies, R.A.N., R.C.N., etc., etc.) 

It is understood that Regular Army Officers on being 
“pensioned,’’.although their names do not appear in the 
official Army List and they are no longer under the orders of 
the War Office, retain the ‘‘ commission” formerly granted 
by His Majesty. Here is concrete evidence of the right to 
the use of a military title. 

What, however, is the situation in regard to officers of the 
Army or Royal Air Force serving for hostilities only ? 

Do they receive a signed commission, or, as is the case in 
the Home Guard, an authority in Army Orders to assume a 
rank which is cancelled, in Army Orders, on ceasing to serve ? 

If no ‘“‘ Commission ”’ is furnished to, and retained by, 
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temporary officers, what concrete evidence can be produced 
by those who, after demobilisation, prefer to retain the use 
of a rank? It should not be left to individual choice. 
Perhaps some of your readers could elucidate this problem. 
Yours, etc., 
J. E. T. HARPER, 
March 12, 1944. Vice-Admiral. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE MOTHERLY AND AUSPICIOUS 


S1r,—In his review of my play The Motherly and Auspicious 
which appeared in your February issue, Mr. J. O. P. Bland 
describes it as Hollywood history on the ground that the new 
sources upon which it is founded are merely sensational 
diatribes by Tzi Hsi’s enemies without substance or reliability. 
I am obliged, however, to point out for the information of 
those of your readers who may have been imposed on by his 
criticisms, that Mr. Bland has never read any of the fourteen 
works cited by me and had not even heard of their existence 
until he came on them in my book. It will be readily admitted, 
I think, that for a man so ill-equipped to set himself up asa 
critic is a very rash act. 

An explanation of Mr. Bland’s rashness is easily given. 
In a book which he brought out thirty-four years ago, in 
collaboration with the late Mr. Bachhouse, on the Empress 
Dowager, and in subsequent books, he has shown himself a 
strong upholder of the Manchus and a critic of the régime 
which followed their dynasty. My play, which shows what 
the Court of China was really like in the 19th century, was 
therefore very unpalatable reading for him. 

My sources, however, cannot possibly be dismissed in the 
way he would like. Mr. Tsui Chi, the well-known Chinese 
historian now resident in this country, declared in a letter 
published in Time and Tide on January 22, that they were 
“very sound ” and he adduced at length his reasons for that 
view. Mr. Bland would do well to read ‘that letter before 
he bursts into print again. But he would do better still to 
read the sources themselves and so avoid adjudicating upon 
evidence of which he has no knowledge. 

I am, sir, 
etc., 
MAURICE COLLIS. 


Mr. Bland writes :-— 

It is difficult, and perhaps futile, for me to discuss 
Chinese history and literature seriously with Mr. Maurice 
Collis. His claim to write with authority on the life and times 
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of the Empress Dowager is admittedly a claim by proxy, 
based on the unverified “ translation ”’ of a wholly unimportant 
work, published 30 years ago ; mine, such as it is, represents 
a lifelong study of China’s language, history and literature. 
The primary object of my recent criticism of his ‘‘ Motherly 
and Auspicious ’’ was to persuade him to disclose, for the 
benefit of sinologues, the identity and qualifications of his 
anonymous collaborator, who, I gather, is concerned with the 
making of a successful play rather than with historical 
accuracy. 

When he attributes my criticism of his book to my being a 
“ strong upholder of the Manchus,”’ Mr. Collis errs in a matter 
concerning which accurate information, at first hand, was 
within his reach. He will find it in an article contributed to 
The National Review in June, 1911 (N.B., before the Revolu- 
tion) entitled “The Doom of the Manchu,” which may 
provide him with “ new sources ”’ of information on the subject 
of Tzu Hsi’s life and times. If more is needed, he will find it 
in a book, Recent Events and Present Policies in China, 
Chapter 3, published in 1912. 

A word in conclusion, for those who are interested in the 
curiosities of current literature. A friend, well versed in the 
history of Burma, draws my attention to the remarkable 
similarity between the use which Mr. Collis has made of the 
“Records” of Yiin Yii-ting in dealing with the life of the 
Empress Dowager, and that which he made of the “ Glass 
Palace Chronicle’’ in his Burmese-background novel, She 
was a Queen. The modus operandi in both cases would appear 
to be the same, and in the last-mentioned case Mr. Collis’s 
lively imagination has supplied him with matter which is 
not contained in his “ sources.” 

J. O. P. BLAND. 


Thorpeness, Suffolk, March 14, 1944. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—The following passage of Thucydides is appropriate 
in reference to ‘‘ Episodes of the Month, the Constitution and 
the People,’ of last month’s issue. ‘“. . . The way that 
most men deal with traditions . . . is to receive them all 
alike as they are delivered, without applying any critical test 
whatever . . . even on contemporary history... . So little 
pains do most people take in the investigation of truth, accepting 
readily the first story that comes to hand.’ —(Thucydides I, 
20 Trans. Livingstone). 

Yours faithfully, 
Bank Chambers, March 12, 1944. D. F. VALLA. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A LORD OF CREATION 


In Stir WILLouGHBY PATTERNE, George Meredith presented to us the 
Complete Egoist. We are allowed to look in a cheval glass, as it were, 
to face a full-length portrait of ourselves. The reflection is one we might 
hesitate to accept with alacrity by reason of its unflinching truth, and 
from which we should hurriedly withdraw or brazenly outface, exclaiming 
like the Pharisee, “‘ Thank God, I am not as this man is ! ” 

But Sir Willoughby is more than a pictorial and moral image. He is 
the portrait of a Grand Gentleman of feudal type now defunct. He isa 
veritable Lord of Creation. The steady advance of social and economic 
evolution has decreed his disappearance. Howbeit he had his admirers 
and was amongst the Diehards. In fact, the beneficiaries of his loftily 
dispensed /argesse helped to keep him alive. To-day the world has little 
use for Sir Willoughby. His prestige, like his estate, has vanished. One 
generation passes away and another comes, and Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
like his creator, is dead. 

A Meredithian character pure and simple, he was introduced to the 
world in 1879. About the baronet there is, however, enough impress of 
the county aristocrat of the period to endow him with a classic per- 
manence. 

Mr. Sencourt, in his Life of Meredith, says : “‘ There was an original to 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, and it was an original into which Meredith 
read a consummate knowledge of men and of himself. . . . It is not only 
the exposure of a remarkable individual, it is satire on English social 
standards | ” 

The baronet’s lineage is thus tersely given to us. ‘“‘ There was an 
ominously anxious watch of eyes visible and invisible over the infancy 
of Willoughby, fifth in descent from Simon Patterne of Patterne Hall, 
premier of the family, a lawyer, a man of solid acquirements and stout 
ambition, who well understood the foundation work of a House, and was 
endowed with the power of saying No to those first agents of destruction, 
designing relatives. He said it with the resonant emphasis of death to 
younger sons.” 

Of our hero’s childhood and early youth we are told “‘ he had received 
the domestic education of a prince. Little princes abound in a land of 
heaped riches.” It is therefore left to us on this sparse information, and 
a reference to “ our Willoughby was then at College” to imagine him 
at a public school and on from there to a university. If these details had 
been filled in ever so slightly it is possible we might have understood 
this particular Patterne a little better. But as his later life did not depend 
on any brillance derived from a scholastic training, this is only just 
touched on by the author. A subsequent reference does explain, however, 
Sir Willoughby’s attitude towards humane letters. “‘ Happily our 
climate and our brave blood precipitate the greater number upon the 
hunting-field, to do the public service of heading the chase of a fox, with 
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benefit to their constitutions. Hence a manly as well as useful race of 
little princes, and Willoughby was as manly as any. He cultivated 
himself, he would not be outdone in popular accomplishments. Had the 
public taste been set in philosophy, and the national enthusiasm centred 
in philosophers, he would at least have worked at books. He did work 
at science, and had a laboratory.” 

At the time of his introduction to us Sir Willoughby has reached 
eatly maturity. It is obvious we are to accept him as outwardly attractive, 
comely and full of grace. Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson’s ‘‘ He has a leg ” 
isa most pregnant metaphor. 

“ He is everything you have had the goodness to remark, ladies and 
dear sirs, he talks charmingly, dances divinely, rides with the air of a 
commander-in-chief, has the most natural grand pose possible without 
ceasing for a moment to be the young English gentleman he is.” 

“ Among gentlemen he was the English gentleman, with ladies his 
aim was the Gallican courtier of any period from Louis Treize to Louis 
Quinze. He could dote on those who led him to talk in that character— 
backed by English solidity, you understand. Roast beef stood eminent 
behind the souffé and champagne. An English squire excelling his 
fellows at hazardous leaps, in public he was additionally a polished 
whisperer, a lively dialoguer, one for witty bouts, with something in 
him—capacity for a drive and dig or two—beyond mere wit, as they soon 
learnt who called up his reserves.” 

Even to Clara Middleton, after an exceptionally trying interview, 
Sit Willoughby proved an irresistible sight “‘. . . she watched him riding 
away on his gallant horse, as handsome a cavalier as the world could 
show... .” Sir Willoughby’s egoism is never more strongly brought 
out than in the complete Feudal attitude he adopts towards the servants 
employed by him. He has no use whatever for any member of his staff 
who does not regard him as liege lord on a permanent basis. No servant 
of his must show any individuality or wish to improve his or her position. 
“He thought ill of servants who could accept their dismissal without 
petitioning to stay with him.” A servant that gave warning partook of a 
cértain fiendishness. ‘‘ Pardon me, my love, he said. The man you see 
yonder violates my express injunction that he is not to come on my 
grounds, and here I find him on the borders of my garden ! ” 

Sir Willoughby waved his hand to the abject figure of a man standing 
to intercept him. 

“ The sight of that man was annoying. Flitch was a good stable-boy, 
groom and coachman, like his father before him at the Hall thirty years, 
his father died in our service. Mr. Flitch had not a single grievance 
here, only one day the demon seizes him with the notion of bettering 
himself, he wants his independence, and he presents himself to me with 
a story of a shop in our country town—Flitch! remember if you go 
you go for good—oh ! he quite comprehended !—Very well; goodbye, 
Flitch ; the man was respectful ; he looked the fool he was very soon 
to turn out to be. Since then, within a period of several years, I have 
had him, against my express injunctions, ten times on my grounds. It’s 
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curious to calculate. Of course, the shop failed and Flitch’s independence 
consists of walking about with his hands in his empty pockets; and 
looking at the Hall from some elevation near.” 

As befitted a country gentleman with ambitions and noble motives, 
Sir Willoughby would devote some of his leisure to State service. To do 
so without prejudice to his self-esteem he employed a secretary of ability 
to conduct his correspondence, and any controversial or other work for 
him. This enabled Sir Willoughby to swim gracefully in the political 
sea, while others floundered in their efforts -at floating on these deep 
waters. Thus we are told, “‘ A man who governed his estates shrewdly 
and diligently, but had been once or twice unlucky in his judgments 
pronounced from the magisterial bench as a Justice of the Peace, on 
which occasions a half column of trenchant English, supported by an 
apposite classical quotation, impressed Sir Willoughby with the value of 
such a secretary in a controversy.” 

And a further benefit to be derived from such assistance was not 
missed by the baronet. “‘ It caused his house to shine in a foreign field ; 
proved the service of scholarship by giving it a flavour of a bookish 
aristocracy that, though not so well worth having and, indeed, in itself 
contemptible, is above the material and titular, one cannot say how, 
There, however, is the flavour.” 

The social reformers of to-day must find a piece of grim humour in 
the attitude displayed by Sir Willoughby Patterne towards the settlement 
of social difficulties and political troubles of the period. This disposition 
is brought out by an acid shrewdness of perceptive portraiture in the 
devastating extract which follows. “I trust I am as good a patriot as any 
man living, said he, but I am used to the follies of my countrymen, and 
we are on board a stout ship. At the worst, it’s no worse than a rise in 
rates and taxes; soup at the Hall gates, perhaps ; licence to fell timber 
in one of the outer copses, or some dozen loads of coal.” 

In these days Sir Willoughby’s economic palliatives are shocking. 
But an increase in the rates and taxes he was so readily prepared to meet 
without demur, has become in our time so expansive as would have 
shocked even the baronet. 

Mr. Chesterton says, in his History of England, “‘'This was the 
mysterious sin of the English squires, that they remained human, and 
yet ruined humanity all around them. . . . Being still at heart English, 
they were still, in their way, good natured ; but their position was false, 
and a false position forces the good-natured into brutality” .. . and 
Squire Patterne is a typical example enforcing this maxim. ‘“‘ The policy 
of the county,” says Mrs. Mountstuart, “‘ is to keep him in love with 
himself. . . . When his pride is at ease he is a prince.” 

Sir Willoughby’s later years are not chronicled for us ; they do not 
matter and are not necessary to this survey. The qualities which went 
to the making of such a Lord of Creation would have been retained in 
old age. Mellowed, perhaps, by age, but still there. While the Sit 
Willoughby Patternes flourished they made a brave, and not altogether 
barren, show in an era which has now vanished. Their days are ovet, 
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and we shall not meet them again. But Sir Willoughby himself remains 
a permanent memorial. 


W. H. GraHam. 


COLONEL REITZ 


No Outspan. By Deneys Reitz. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) The present 
High Commissioner for South Africa in London, Colonel Deneys Reitz, 
has produced in No Outspan the third volume of his memoirs, to follow 
Commando and Trekking On, covering the years between 1918, when he led 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers into the Rhineland, and 1940, when he became 
Deputy Premier of the Union. His account of the first days of this war, 
as they affected the political situation in South Africa, is interesting. 
It was the intention of General Hertzog, then premier and leader of 
the Fusion Party, not to summon the Union Parliament should a 
European crisis arise in the summer of 1939. He had told General Smuts 
that he expected no such crisis, as Hitler was a man who reached his aims 
by peaceful methods. But by chance formal legislation to prolong the 
life of the Senate became necessary, and Parliament was summoned to 
meet on September 2, the second day, so it happened, of the invasion of 
Poland. It was a Saturday, and Hertzog, taut and uneasy, told the House 
that it could expect no Government pronouncement on the European 
situation till the following Monday. On Saturday afternoon he sum- 
moned the Fusion Cabinet to Groot Schuur and compelled them to listen 
to a harangue worthy of Hitler himself, whom his Defence Minister, 
Oswald Pirow, had recently visited. “‘ General Hertzog strode backward 
and forward across the carpeted floor for nearly three hours without a halt, 
taking up the bitterness of the South African war and speaking in exalted 
tones of the humiliations we had undergone at the hands of the British 
and of the mighty work of reconstruction which Hitler was carrying out. 
The burden of his theme was that South Africa should remain neutral. 
If Hitler won the war, he would not molest us, and if the British were 
victorious, we should be safe anyhow.” At length, General Smuts, who 
had long swallowed “ unpleasant incidents and unpalatable measures ” 
for the sake of fusion, made it clear that this issue would divide the 
Government. On the following Monday eighty voted against the 
Government and only sixty-seven for it after a debate lasting all day, 
and the Hertzog Government fell after fifteen years of ascendancy. 
Hertzog sat ashen pale, while his furious supporters saw office slipping 
out of their grasp, and the victorious opposition filed silently out—‘* Men, 
don’t rub it in, let there be no gloating.” General Smuts recently saw 
to it that General Hertzog had a handsome pension from public funds, 
Deneys Reitz became Deputy Premier and Minister of Native Affairs 
in the War Cabinet, and as such represented South Africa in the war 
councils of late 1939 and early 1940. He is, perhaps, rather too naively 
impressed at Mr. Chamberlain’s “ decisions to build great armadas by 
sea and air, and raise huge military forces . . . arrived at with never a 
taised voice, and no sign of flurry or excitement ” —decisions which we 
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consider mainly noteworthy, not for tone of voice, but for the desperately 
late hour at which they were made. 

On November 9, 1939, the Dominion delegates in London sailed for 
France to inspect the allied defences. ‘We shook our heads,” says 
Colonel Reitz, “ the new line (extending the Maginot line) seemed an 
amateurish affair. ‘The trenches were shallow. ‘The concrete domes 
which the French had built at intervals of 800 yards contained only a 
single anti-tank rifle apiece, and the loopholes faced sideways with no 
frontal view.” “Sir,” he told Neville Chamberlain on his return, 
“if you will pardon my saying so, the Germans will go through there 
like a knife through cheese.”” Mr. Casey described the line as a killing 
ground for the defenders, but the only reply which Reitz records is: 
** Gentlemen, my military advisers tell me that we cannot construct 
shelters in muddy soil, and shells bursting in mud don’t do much harm,” 

No Outspan describes his years of office as Minister of Lands and 
Mines, Minister of Agriculture, and the years out of office when Colonel 
Reitz exercised the legal profession, made surveys for private interests, 
hunted, explored and ran election campaigns. He advanced the scheme 
for a great game reserve which produced the Sabi Reserve, now called 
the Kruger National Park, proclaimed reserves in a number of areas 
where extermination was in progress, prohibited the export trade in wild 
birds, and promoted several successful irrigation and dam systems, 
“It has been a matter of quiet satisfaction to me,” he concludes, “ to find 
that the irrigation schemes which I had built are producing immense 
quantities of wheat and other foodstuffs which go far towards the pro- 
visioning of the great British convoys which go sailing our coasts on their 
way to Egypt and India.” The background to these successes is too 
familiar. “I learned the joys of helping to run a democracy. Deputa- 
tions of farmers crowded in demanding higher agricultural prices, and 
they were followed by deputations from the urban centres demanding 
lower costs of living. Divergent interests of mineowners and mine- 
workers had somehow to be reconciled. Railwaymen clamoured for 
better wages, and the general public clamoured for decreased fares, the 
granting of the one making the other a financial impossibility, and in 
either case alienating the political support of the unsuccessful side.” 

Colonel Reitz reminds us a little of Lord Mottistone in his constant 
desire to see for himself and his enthusiasm for ministerial flights. He 
flew the length and breadth of the Union in ancient Wapiti single- 
engine machines at a time when flying was more a sport than a means 
of travel and was still regarded as an ungodly means of transport by some 
of the Dutch community. More important, where he landed, he took 
powers of decision and the financial resources of the State with him, 
though on more than one occasion relief measures for a drought became 
relief measures for a deluge before being finally embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, so immoderate and extreme is Nature to South African 
agriculture. Between Government missions, there were flights of 
discovery, views of Kilimanjaro from the air, and the crater of Nyamlagira 
in full eruption. In one flight he improvised parachutes and himself 
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dropped provisions to marooned families in a flooded area, surely a wide 
interpretation of ministerial functions. On another flight his pilot had 
to navigate by a school atlas for lack of better maps, and they lost their 
way over Zululand, nearly landing in the shark and crocodile infested 
lake of St. Lucia. In consequence of the few uncomfortable moments of 
reflection before the Minister reached safety the great work of surveying, 
mapping and charting the Union was begun and all available data collected. 
Thus personal experience occasionally sets Government departments in 
motion. ‘There are scores of anecdotes of all the tribes, the kings, the 
chiefs, the trekkers, the customs and superstitions of the continent. 
Stories of game life are in every chapter and have more value than the 
reminiscences of trophy hunters. To Deneys Reitz it was given to think 
for the beasts under his care, and save the crocodile and mamba, he 
admired and studied them all, and saved at least one species, the Bontebok 
(Pamaliscus Pygargus) from extinction. 

The author professes his belief in the coming fasion of the two 
predominant white races, English and Dutch, into one nation, and sees 
in this the assurance of a great and happy future. He states that most of 
the present friction is not between British and Dutch, but between 
moderate and extremist Dutch. This may be so, but it is certain that 
as long as the Imperial Government supports the rebellious and discon- 
tented elements in the Empire there will be no peace. The Dutch in 
Africa are intolerant, they are in a majority, the bitterness expressed by 
Hertzog has become a battle-cry. Colonel Reitz gives us a smooth 
picture. It is not to be taken at its face value. 


GREATNESS IS HERE 


Tue YounG Lincoun. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. 
net.) From what block was he hewn ? How did the sculptor Time and 
the chisel training produce the finished glory ? Can we by studying the 
eatly lives of great men learn any lesson that will help us to raise the 
general level of mankind? Whatever may be the answer to the last 
question there can be no doubt of the fascination of the first two. How 
does that rare phenomenon, greatness, come to be ? Is it in the blood ? 
Is it shaped by environment ? What is it? We long to know. 

Mrs. Meynell in her agreeable study of the young Lincoln does not 
give us much help. Nothing could have been less indicative of greatness 
than the circumstance of Lincoln’s parentage and early life. The Lincolns 
who came from the English Norfolk to Massachusetts were farmers and 
blacksmiths, good and plain-living people, true representatives of the 
American peoples of their time. Abraham’s grandfather displayed the 
other truly American characteristic, that frontier spirit of which Americans 
ate so proud. He left the settled east and moved west: he was killed 
by Indians, leaving a widow and three small sons, the youngest of whom, 
an unsatisfactory character, restless, incompetent, no lover of hard work, 
was to become Abraham’s father. Of his mother, who died when he 
was only nine, little is known, but it is supposed that not only his outward 
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looks but his mind and character resembled hers. Fortunately, if 
surprisingly, his unattractive father soon persuaded a competent, kind 
and sensible woman to marry him, and there seems no doubt that to his 
stepmother, who loved him as he loved her, the young Abraham owed 
most of the little care and comfort that came his way. He was born, as 
everyone knows, in the roughest of log cabins, his childhood was poverty. 
stricken, he was ill-dressed and roughly fed. “* All the schooling he ever 
had did not amount to a full year of his life,” and that in the most primitive 
backwoods schools. Not only poverty but slovenliness and ugliness 
characterised his domestic surroundings. But as soon as he could read 
he discovered a new world. Books, hard to come by, not regarded as 
desirable by his world, were life to him, and with their help he escaped 
from the meanness and squalor of his surroundings. He read the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, ZEsops Fables. In time he was to become an inveterate 
newspaper reader, and he read incessantly in a home where reading was 
regarded as sheer waste of time, and where as soon as possible every 
child must do what it could to earn its scanty living. Abraham worked 
upon the land and in the woods, he worked upon and round the river, 
he worked his way down to New Orleans and was horror-stricken by the 
sight of the slave market, he became a pedlar, he worked in stores, he 
bought for half a dollar an old barrel of oddments which contained a 
complete set of Blackstone’s Commentaries. “The more I read the mote 
intensely interested I became. Never in my whole life was I so 
thoroughly absorbed. I read till I had devoured the whole.” Next life 
was eased by becoming first postmaster and then assistant surveyor, 
although of surveying he was completely ignorant. However, he worked 
at it assiduously, as he continued to do at his studies of law. He met and 
lost by her premature death the only woman, so it is thought, whom he 
really loved and understood, he became a member of the General Assembly 
of Illinois. Finally, with no official training and in the informal manner 
of his place and time, he earned his living as a lawyer. 

Mrs. Meynell tells us of his curious and half-hearted courtship of one 
lady, and of his still more curious dealings with the other who eventually 
became his wife, though not until he had fled in horror from the prospect 
of matrimony, from his bride all dressed for the wedding and awaiting 


her unwilling bridegroom. We leave him on the threshold of his career, | 


married, established as lawyer and legislator, respected. There the story, 


as told by Mrs. Meynell, comes to an end and leaves the reader witha | 


sense of frustration. How did this queer, awkward, hardworking, high- 
minded young man become the Abraham Lincoln that we know, the 
orator whose words go ringing down the years, the man perhaps loved 
above all others by his own people, whose name stands for goodness 
and courage and truth not only in his own United States but over all 
the English-speaking world and beyond? Does Mrs. Meynell know? 
I am not quite sure, but I should like to see what is hardly more than an 
attractively written preface expanded into a real book. 

L. F. 
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MUSSOLINI AND THE AXIS 


OnE MAN ALonE: By Maxwell H.H. Macartney. (Chatto and Windus, 
15s. net.) Towarps THE New Irary. By. T. L. Gardini. With a 
preface by H. G. Wells. (Lindsay Drummond, gs. 6d. net.) Mr. 
Macartney, who was correspondent of The Times in Italy from 1927 
to 1937 and again in 1939-1940, has taken from the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast speech to the Italian people in December, 1940, the title 
of this “‘ history of Mussolini and the Axis,” in which he has traced 
the process by which Mussolini dragged his countrymen into armed 
conflict with ourselves and the “ gradual collapse under the stress of 
modern warfare of the gimcrack Fascist régime.” He has done his job 
well, in the sense that, after reading this book, the reader has a clear idea 
of the course of events, of the things which were said or written and of 
the steps by which Italy came under the domination of Hitler. Some of 
the chapters, however, especially the first three, have a certain stodigness 
in the treatment of what is now ancient history which it needs a certain 
resolution to overcome : and there are signs that the writer has had some 
difficulties in constructing a well-organised book out of his abundant 
material. The chapters that reflect in a more lively manner Mr. 
Macartney’s own knowledge and experiences are, however, extremely 
interesting. The best of these are the fourth, on public opinion and the 
military and financial factors at the moment when Mussolini though; jt 
clever to declare war, and the sixth, which gives a spirited accoun; of 
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Mussolini and his gang. His analysis of the divided public opinion, 
which was preponderantly antagonistic to war, his picture of the streets 
of Rome after Mussolini’s war harangue, and his careful statistics about 
the state of army, navy, air force and finances give point to his demonstra. 
tion that the boastful claims of the Duce and his satellites never rested 
on any solid reality. And as for the men themselves—here the reader 
will thoroughly enjoy himself, for the author does not mince his words 
in referring to these sorry posturers. At the same time, he is not at all 
unfair to Mussolini, whom he described as a man of enormous vitality and 
energy, exuberant and flightly where ladies were concerned, but capable 
of sincere feeling and, in private conversation, quite unaffected in demea- 
nour. His final verdict is that, if one shuts one’s eyes to crimes such as 
the Matteotti murder, “‘ it might have been possible at one period to argue 
that Signor Mussolini, with all his shortcomings and worse, was a genuine 
patriot and did what he did for the greater glory of his beloved Italy, 
No such charitable view is now open to us. Signor Mussolini stands 
before the world convicted of having wantonly betrayed his country into 
the hands of her traditional enemy. . . .” What he says about the rest 
of the gang will not surprise most of us, except that he cannot bring 
himself to be too unkind to the egregious Signor Gayda, whom he found 
an accessible and helpful colleague, and that of Marshal Balbo, about 
whose death in Libya some English people were sentimental, he says; 
“There was something engaging about Marshal Balbo’s personality, 
He was a genial and utterly unscrupulous thug, whose pronounced lisp 
and almost schoolgirlishly pink-and-white complexion gave a false 
impression of his true character.” Another most interesting chapter 
gives a picture of the Italian home front from the time that its morale 
began to deteriorate, and his last chapter about Italy’s future, not at all 
rosy, is pretty certainly true. 

Those who are interested in Italy’s history during the war and in the 
future of Italy will do well to read Signor Gardini’s book. A good 
deal of it gives the same account of Italy’s collapse as Mr. Macartney, 
but from the angle of an Italian who identifies himself with the anti- 
Fascist cause. But the two latter parts of the book trace the actions 
and record the disappointments of the five anti-Fascist and anti- 
Badoglio parties after Mussolini’s fall, and state the problems to be faced 
if the peace settlement, so far as the Italian people are concerned, is to be 
equitable, statesmanlike, and lasting. Not all will agree with the 
author’s presentation of the case or admit the somewhat airy disclaimer, 
on behalf of the Italian people, of any responsibility for declaring wat 
on the Allies. Nevertheless, the case needs careful consideration. 


O. W. 


A BOOK TO READ 
TWELVE MonTHs THAT CHANGED THE Worip. By Larry Lesueut. 
(Harrap, tos. 6d.) Mr. Lesueur has written a very readable book. From 
it we learn how the Russians worked, fought, suffered and rejoiced 
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during a fateful year, and we learn this without the tiresome accompani 
ment of propaganda. Unfortunately for us—and for them—the Russians 
have so many eager friends in this country among our Socialists that we [f.. 
are overdone with excited praises of their way of life and we seldom m 
get an undistorted picture of anything in their country. Mr. Lesueur 
gives us this. He eschews politics and his book is bare of propaganda, 
He describes the day-to-day scene of his memorable year in Russia which 
began in November, 1941. He draws a vivid picture of the people he 
saw and of their lives and he leaves us with the feeling that here is ‘ 
sketch at once sympathetic and tangible. 

Mr. Lesueur is an American; he is on the staff of the Columbia 
Broadcasting system. In October, 1941, he was sent to Russia to broad. 
cast from Moscow. He arrived at Archangel on November 1; he started 
for Moscow on November 5, where his adventures began. At that time 
the Russians were falling back before the German onslaught. Tove 
was very difficult :— 

“ After a hundred-mile run our train stopped almost every 

fifteen minutes at a siding to let more important trains go by. . 

I walked up to the engine . . . it was a wood burner. ... The 

conductor assured me that the trip to Moscow would not take 

longer than a week.” 
The conductor was wrong, the journey took nearly three weeks and then 
the party did not get beyond Kuibyshev. One of the travellers with 
Mr. Lesueur was Colonel Fedrovi, who told him that Stalin was perfectly 
confident and had said that in another year the Germans would break 
from the strain. This at a moment when the Germans were adv: 
at a prodigious rate into Russia, when Mojaisk had fallen, Moscow was 
threatened, and Leningrad was starving. On the journey the travellers 
passed through towns which were not on any map, where floodlit 
factories were getting to work with dismantled machinery manned 
refugees. At Sverdlovsk there were masses of troops and the = 
were jammed with massive Diesel engines. At Kuibyshev the journey 
stopped. All the correspondents and all the Embassies had been moved 
there from Moscow. It was crowded, dirty, insanitary. Mr. Lesueut’s 
troubles were great. Broadcasting hours could not be synchronised with 
New York. The clocks in the Kuibyshev Broadcasting House did not 
go. But persistence and good will on both sides overcame difficulties 
and ultimately the correspondents got to Moscow, got even to within 
sight of the battles. There we must leave Mr. Lesueur to tell a story 
too vivid and interesting for condensation. 
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